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THE REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1881. 


Art. L—THE BIBLE AND REVISION. 


WE cannot say, in our day, as Solomon did in his, that 
there is “ nothing new under the sun.” On the 20th of May, 
in 1881, two and a half million copies of a single book were 
sold in the city of London, an event unprecedented in the 
annals of our race. And it was not the last brilliant effusion 


of some world-renowned poet; not the new volumes of some 
eagerly looked-for history, like those of Lord Macauley; not 


the latest paper-backed production of some popular novelist. 
No, it was the book upon which our hopes of salvation are 
founded, the New Testament. This shows that the Bible is 
still what its name imports—* The Book;” the great book; 
the one book of the civilized world. 

Skeptics have talked so long, so loud and so impudently, 
that we began to fear that they had, in some measure, weakened 
the hold which this book had upon the minds of the people; 
but we thank God and take comfort that it is not so. This 
small volume, an ark of divine truth, still ri*es eafely and 
triumphantly over the dark waters of error, sin, doubt, infi- 
delity and ignorance. But the new revision, which has called 
forth such an unlooked-for interest, meets with many oppo- 
nents. Weare told that the scholarship of this age is greatly 
inferior to that of the latter part of the sixteenth century and 
the beginning of the seventeenth, in which King James’ ver- 
sion was produced. Truly the age which produced Shaks- 
peare and Bacon was ua great age, and intellectual “ giants 
lived then in the land.” It was an age, too, in which religion 
was the great subject of specul:.tion and con roversy. From the 
Reformation in England to the Restoration of the Stuarts, a 
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period covering the whole of two centuries, “the hottest and 
thickest of the conflict of opinions on this subject” were go- 
ing on. In regard to the translation then made, an able 
English historian thus speaks: “ The authorized translation 
of the Bible, on the whole so admirable both for correctness 
and beauty of style, is apt, on the first thought, to be re- 


garded as exhibiting the actual state of the language in the 


time of James I. It is to be remembered, however, that the 
(then) new translation was formed, by the special directions 
of the King, upon the basis of that of Parker’s, or the Bish- 
op’s Bible, which had been made nearly forty years before, and 
which had itself been founded upon that of Cranmer, made in 
the reign of Henry VIIl.” The consequence is, as Mr. Hallam 
has remarked, “that whether the style of King James’ trans- 
lation be the perfection of the English language or no, it is 
not the language of his reign.” “It may,’ adds Mr. Hallam, 
“be better English, but it is not the English of Daniel, or 
Bacon, or Raleigh, as one may easily perceive. It abounds, 
in fact, especially in the Old Testament, with obsolete phrase- 
ology, and with single words long since abandoned, or only 
retained in provincial use.” 

King James’ translation was not only preceded by the Bish- 
op’s and Cranmer’s Bibles, but by Coverdale’s, Tindal’s and 
Wickliffe’s. So that Bible translation and revision is not, by 
any means,a newthing. And if King James’ Bible is better 
English than the one now presented to us, all we have to do 
is to continue its use. No coercion is applied for the purpose 
of substituting one for the other. And the interest imparted 
to the sacred volume, in comparing the two revisions, will be 
an inestimable advantage, in extending a more accurate 
knowledge of God’s will, as revealed to us by the evangelists. 

Another objection to the new revision is that its changes 
shock the feelings of those who from long habit have become 
attached to the beautiful language of the King James ver- 
sion. To this, I again reply, “Do not use it—the old version 
is as free to you as it ever was.” In regard to the changes 
and omissions made in the new revision, although numerous, 
there are not many which are of very great importance. 
Wherever the revisers believe that an interpolation has been 
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made, they point it out; but in most cases do not omit the 
spurious passage. The most important of these doubtful pas- 
sages—passages not found in the earlier copies of the New 
Testament—are as follows: From the 9th verse to the end 
of the 16th chapter of Mark. Those who wonder why the 
signs which were promised to believers, such as, “if they 
take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall 
not hurt them,” are not now fulfilled, will probably take 
comfort in the assurance that this passage is believed by 
Tischendorf, Griesbach and others, to be ‘an interpolation. 

In Luke, 22nd, there are two verses supposed to be doubt- 
ful, the 43rd and 44th. 

The whole passage in John, 8th chapter, in regard to the 
woman taken in adultery, is believed to be an interpolation. 
Our Saviour said, at different times, “ Had ye believed Moses, 
ye would have believed me;” and “if they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rise from the dead ;”’ and as the Mosaic law made 
adultery a capital crime, it is scarcely in accord with these 
passages to say to the guilty woman, “ Neither do I condemn 
thee.” I have often wondered why an outraged husband, 
father or brother is allowed to take the life of the adulterer, 
and no jury in Christendom will find a verdict of “ guilty,” 
and yet the law itself does not punish him. Our laws pro- 
tect the life of every man, yet they do not protect other 
things which are far more precious than life. The Jews, 
who always punished adultery with death, were, notwithstand- 
ing their many other sins, a remarkably merciful people in 
the administration of public justice. And so thoroughly are 
they still imbued with the spirit of their ancient civil laws, 
that they boast that their women are the purest on the face 
of the earth. And that a Jewish woman is never found with- 
in the walls of those sinks of moral pollution, which blast 
the physical and spiritual health of all large cities. 

Another passage is in the first epistle of John, 5th chap- 
ter, 7th verse, which is not found in any copy earlier than the 
fifth century. 

It is not necessary to point out further the changes in the 
new revision, when they are so apparent to every careful 
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reader. It is thought that the changes in the Old Testament 
will be much more numerous, and its publication is looked 
forward to with great interest. 

Believing, with multitudes of others, that “ the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament are the only rule of faith and 
practice, which God has given us, whereby we may be saved,” 
we long to see all the learning of ali nations and all ages 
brought to bear upon them, knowing that the keenest scru- 
tiny and the most persevering investigation will only make 
their truth and glory more refulgent and enduring. The 
greatest wrong the Romish Church ever perpetrated upon 
mankind was, not the establishment of the fearful inquisi- 
tion, which seut such multitudes through unspeakable tor- 
tures into untimely graves; and not the bloody wars of re- 
ligious persecution, but perverting the Scriptures—making the 
word of God of none eftect, by teaching that part of the Bible 
was abrogated, and putting their own construction upon the 
remainder. The Church of St. James, in Jerusalem, in the 
days of the Apostles, was but one of the multitude of churches 
which believed on Christ, and yet were zealous of the Mo- 
saic law. But in process of time a bitter feud arose between 
the Jewish, or Eastern Christians, and the Romish, or West- 
ern Christians. This quarrel assumed its greatest propor- 
tions in about A. D., 713, when the pagan custom of intro- 
ducing images into religious worship, had triumphed. It 
culminated in a civil war, which lasted, with some intervals, 


for more than a century. Till at length the “ man of sin,” as 


predicted by the inspired writers, (2 Thessalonians, 2nd chap- 


ter, 8th, 9th, 10th verses, with concordant passages,) found 
himself in full possession of ecclesiastical power. Modern 
Christians have but little idea of the ferocity of the struggle 
which resulted for them so disastrously. Bardanes, Emper- 
or of the Greeks, near the commencement of the eighth cen- 
tury, was driven from the imperial throne. A short interval 
of peace then succeeded, but the dispute broke out with 
redoubled fury under Leo the Isaurian. Leo was excommu- 
nicated, and in Italy his deputies and officers were either 
murdered or banished. Britons, Germans, and Gauls engaged 


in the controversy. Charlemagne distinguished himself as a 


” 
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mediator. He ordered four books concerning images to be 
composed, refuting the reasons urged by the Nicene bishops 
to justify the worship of images, which he sent to Adrian, 
the Roman pontiff, in 790. Adrian wrote an answer, and in 
794 a council of three hundred bishops, assembled by Charle- 
magne at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, confirmed the opinion 
contained in the four books, and solemnly condemned the 
worship of images. The Council of Paris, assembled in 824 
by Lewis, the Meek, resolved to allow the use of images in 
churches, but severely prohibited rendering them religious 
worship. 

All this was the result of the difference between the early 
Eastern churches, who were zealous of the Mosaic law, and 
those who rejected it. The Mosaic Christians went down, 
as stated. 

Another struggle between the advocates of the Mosaic law 
and its opponents took place afterwards in Great Britain, and 
was a long-continued but unbloody contest. Strange that 
so few historians even touch upon it. Alfred the Great 
was a diligent student of the Bible. He copied whole chap- 
ters from the laws of Moses into his famous Dom-boc, and he 
divided England into tithings, hundreds and counties, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew system of rulers of tens, rulers of fifties, 
rulers of hundreds, rulers of thousands, etc. Lord Bacon 
says the English monarch copied this organization from the 
Bible. It gave rise to a permanent jury of twelve men—ten 
rulers of tens and two rulers of fifties—in every neighborhood. 
This jury was presided over by the ruler of hundred. 

In course of time, this matchless system became somewhat 
corrupted, and the jury ceased to come, de vicineto, according 
to the old English law phrase, but were selected from the 
county at large. In the ancient English courts an ecclesi- 
astic was always required to be present, and assist, by his ad- 
vice, the decisions of the court. ‘* The conjunction of these 
two powers (temporal and spiritual) to assist each other, is as 
ancient as the English government itself. They were first 
separated by William the Conqueror, who brought all the 
ecclesiastical business into a consistory, erected for that pur- 
pose, and the law business into the King’s Bench.”—Rees’ Cy. 
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This was exactly the method of the Hebrews, the Priests 
and Levites explained the law, and the temporal courts 
decided the cases. 

In England the tithing man presided over the tithing, and 
corresponded to the Hebrew ruler of ten; the hundreder 
presided over the hundred, and corresponded to the Hebrew 
ruler of hundred; the earl or alderman presided over the 
county, and corresponded to the Hebrew ruler of thousand. 
Each of these officers held a court, in which justice was ad- 
ministered, and all the affairs of the district discussed. In 
these courts also, the military assemblies to provide for the de- 
fense against a foreign enemy were held. There also took 
place sules and many other tranactions in which publicity 
was of importance. 

These courts were subordinate one to another; so that from 
the decision of the tithing there lay an appeal to that of the 
hundred, and from that of the hundred to that of the shire 
orcounty. The court hundred (h. gemote) met once a month. 
The county court (shire-gemote) met twice a year. The earl 
(or ealderman) decided only with the assent of the shire- 
gemote, just as the King decided, only with the assent of the 
the witan-gemote (or Parliament.) Blackstone does not see, 
like Lord Bacon, that this incomparable system was taken 
bodily from the Bible, and attributes it to what he calls the 
“mighty genius” of King Alfred himself. He says, “ This 
mighty genius prompted him to undertake a most great. and 
necessary work. No less than to new-model the Constitution ; 
to re-build it on a plan that should endure for ages ; and out of 
its old, discordant materials, which were heaped together in a 
vast and rude irregularity, to form one uniform and well con- 
nected whole. This he effected by reducing the whole king 
dom under one regular and gradual subordination of govern- 
ment; for to him we owe that masterpiece of judicial polity, the 
subdivision of England into tithings and hundreds, if not in- 
to counties; all under the influence and administration of 
one supreme magistrate, the King; in whom, as in a general 
reservoir, all the executive authority of the law was lodged, 
and from whom justice was dispersed to every part of the 
nation, by distinct, yet communicating ducts and channels.” 
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This eulogium was well deserved, yet should have been given 
to its rightful originator, Jethro, Priest of Midian. Jethro 
was the descendant of Abraham’s son Midian, and had the 
high honor of giving to the Israelites their political organiza- 
tion. Another son of Abraham, Shuah, [ think may have 
been identical with Shun, the great Chinese law giver. My 
reasons for this opinion are as follows: 1. The similarity 
of name. 2. The wonderfully exact similarity of the inter- 
nal organization of the Chinese government of the present 
day, to that of the ancient Hebrews. 3. The correspondence 
in chronology between the ages of Shun, the Chinese law 
giver, and Shuah, the sonof Abraham. 4. Shuah and his five 
brothers went from their father “‘ eastward into the east coun- 
try,” the direction of China from Palestine. 5. According 
to Chinese history, Shun did not belong to the then royal 
family, but Tao, his predecessor, abdicated in his favor, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. James Legge, professor 
of Chinese literature in the University of Oxford, England, 
who resided in China for years, says Shun’s reign “ ended in 
B. C. 2207.” The shorter chronology of the “ Bamboo books ”’ 
reduces this by a little more than two hundred years, making 
it,about B. C. 2100. According to the Jewish chronology 
Abraham was born B. C. 2172, and thus we see that the 
Chinese records and the Jewish records place Abraham and 
Shan remarkably near together in chronology. Professor 
Legge says, ‘* A very intelligent Chinese gentleman said to 
me, ‘We have nothing in China, the roots of which are not to be 
found in the canons of Tao and Shun.’” He further states, 
that ‘* Téo resigned the administration of the government to 
Shun.” 

Another able writer on the government of China says their 
political organization may be compared to a vast army, di- 
vided and subdivided until the individual neighborhood 
makes the unit. Each neighborhood governs itself, and it is 
no part of the superior authorities to interfere, unless ap- 
pealed to by the neighborhood itself. The system is pre- 
cisely that of the ancient Hebrews, and being the result of 
an element of divine truth amongst an otherwise benighted 
people, we see what marvelous results are produced by God’s 
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laws when they prevail, even in one department of human 
affairs. I remarked to a learned divine recently, ‘|! learn 
from Mr. H., the missionary, that property is as safe in China 
as in the United States.’ He replied, “ Property is safer in 
China than in the United States; they area better governed 
people than we are, and skeptics point to China as an in- 
stance of an almost perfect government, which has attained its 
present excellence by means entirely independent ot the 
Christian religion.” But I believe, as I stated before, that it 
came from the church of Abraham,in whom “all the nations 
of the earth were to be blessed,” not only in spiritual, but 
in temporal matters. 

Had the church of Rome not proved false to her trust, she 
would have carried the Mosaic code, and not the code of 
Justinian with her, whenever her missionaries found a footing 
in heathen lands. But as she adopted the Pagan worship of 
images in her churches, so she adopted the Pagan system of 
jurisprudence in her courts of justice. Finding the Mosaic 
system planted firmly in England by Alfred the Great, she 
used all her energies to uproot it, and substitute for it the 
civil laws of the Roman emperors. The Mosaic system had 


produced the result which necessarily results from the estab- 


lishment of juries, 7. e., what is called Common Law as 
distinguished from what is called Crvi, Law. These were 
the two great forces which carried on a struggle in England, 
from the beginning of the twelfth century until the reign of 
Edward the First, when the common law (then called the 
laws of England in opposition to the laws of Rome) “under 
the new discipline introduced by that skillful commander, 
obtained a complete and permanent victory.”’ 

Well did Queen Victoria, when applied to by the African 
sovereign, to learn the secret of England’s greatness, answer 
by sending a splendid copy of the Bible, with the inscription, 
“This is the secret of England’s greatness !” 

Common law is simply jury made law, or the law dictated 
by the sense of justice in the minds and hearts of twelve 
honest, God-fearing men. It is called in English law phrase, 
lex non scripte, the rnwritten law. Civil law is the term ap- 
plied to the written laws of the Roman government. Juries 
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are the divinely ordained civil rulers of the Israelites. In 
the reign of Richard the Second, the English Parliament de- 
clared solemnly that * this realm of England hath never been, 
unto this hour, neither by the consent of our Lord the king 
or the iords of Parliament shall it ever be, ruled or governed 
by the civil law.” The famous Parliament of Merton (Stat. 
Merton 20, Hen. III, c. 9,) passed similar resolutions. The 
civil law was first brought into England by Theobald, a Nor- 
man abbot elected to the See of Canterbury. He appointed 
a professor, Roger, surnamed Vicarius, to teach it in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. This was an act of foreign aggression, so 
characteristic of Roman priests, that we smile at its similarity 
to that of the present day. Butthe English never submitted 
tamely to yield their rights in this way, and in 1149 King 
Stephen issued a proclamation, forbidding the study of the 
so-called civil law. Upon which Roger Vicarius returned to 
Normandy, and was chosen abbot of Beck. The English 
bishops and clergy, however, did not give up their design. 
They “applied themselves wholly to the study of the civil and 
canon laws, which now came to be inseparably interwoven 
with each other. Whereas, the nobility ard laity adhered 
with equal pertinacity to the common law.” Both nobles and 
laity were probably ignorant of the origin of the dearly be- 
loved common law, and were entirely unaware of the fact 
that they were fighting for the truths of the Bible, against 
those who were falsely professing to be entirely guided by the 
sible. They only knew that their system was a good one, 
and were not willing to exchange it for an unknown one. 
How much strong common sense there is in the Anglo-Saxon 
mind! 

The clergy, finding it impossible to root out the common 
law, began to withdraw themselves by degrees from temporal 
courts; and “to that end, very early in the reign of Henry 
III, episcopal institutions were published, forbidding all 
ecclesiastics to appear as advocates in foro seculari; and wher. 
ever they went, and wherever their authority extended, they 
displayed the same zeal to introduce the rules of the civil, in 
exclusion of the common law.’ Pope Innocent IV torbade 
his clergy in England even to read the decisions of the com- 
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mon law courts, on the ground that the common law was not 
** founded on the imperial constitutions, but merely on the cus- 
toms of the laity.” Until the reformation, however, the Eng- 
lish universities were entirely under the influence of the pop- 
ish clergy, and with them the common law continued to be 
“entirely despised, and esteemed little better than heretical.” 

But the English have not preserved their common law in 
its purity. They have allowed one innovation after another 
to creep in until the mighty but very ancient oak of English 
liberty begins to show many signs of decay. I quote again 
from Prof. Legge: “The Chinese ambassador to England, 
soon after his arrival in London in 1877, said to me, ‘ You 
know both England and China, which country do you say is 
the better of the two?’ I replied, ‘England.’ He was dis- 
appointed, and added: ‘I mean, looking at them from a 
moral stand-point; looking at them from a stand-point of 
benevolence, righteousness and propriety, which country do 
you say is the better?’ After some demur and fencing, I 
again replied,‘ England.’ I never saw a man more surprised. 
He pushed his chair back, got on his feet, took a turn across 
the room, and then cried out, ‘ You say, that, looked at from 
a moral stand-point, England is better than China! Then 
how is it that England insists on our taking her opium?’” 
There it is! The guilt of the rulers of a great nation calling 
herself Christian, is thrown up to her by the intelligent rep- 
resentative of a Pagan government. She forces upon her un- 
fortunate sister- nation, an article which she knows destroys 
the health and life of soul and body on a gigantic scale! Oh, 
England, land of the Bible, from what a height thou hast 
fallen! Her government has fallen into the pitfall which 
besets all nations, and is like a congestion of the heart in 
man, the power is withdrawn from the hands of the many, 
and placed in the hands of the few. Power which was once 
in the hands of the local courts is now in the hands of 
bureaus. 

The land which was once governed by these graduated 
local courts, which Blackstone calls “distinct yet communi- 
cating ducts and channels,’ extending from the politica 
unit, the tithing, up to the chief magistrate, the king; the 
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land in which a Christian ecclesiastic had to be present in 
every court of justice to explain the law; this land is now 
governed by a class of self-seeking politicians, who play into 
each other’s hands and make the work of governing a trade, 
whereby they and their children not only live, but live in 
luxury, while the great proportion of the people they govern 
are sunk in poverty, ignorance, and every physical suffering. 
This is well expressed in the language of an eminent Ameri- 
can lawyer. He says, “In all nations politicians seek gov- 
ernmental control over multitudes, the acquisition and utiliz- 
ation of which is used for the personal interest of these 
political rulers, and, therefore, they make politics a trade or 
business. Great Britain herself exemplifies this political 
trade in a most impressive manner. A gentry, not exceeding 
on the most liberal estimate five or six millions in number, 
by a consummately perfected system of politics, makes 
tributary to itself over twenty millions of its natural equals 
(the working classes of the three home kingdcms) and two 
hundred millions of colonial subjects.” That is, six millions 
govern for their own selfish interests two hundred and twenty 
millions—one political ruler to every fifty citizens. But, to 
continue the quotation, “ The trade or business of governing 
this vast portion of the human race, with its multitudinous 
gains, is enjoyed by that small number of British gentry. 
Not content with supplying the numberless paid officials in 
its enormous military, naval, and civil service, and controlling 
the immense trade of its external possessions, this oligarchy 
pursues assiduously schemes of further profit and advance- 
ment. Devoted to these objects, its Parliament closely 
resembles the counting-house of a great trading copartner- 
ship. And its policy is most iniquitous. The territory 
producing opium was forcibly wrested from its owners, and 
the poisonous production monopolized and literally forced 
upon the unfortunate millions of China. But this is not all. 
No sooner had the Dutch Boers developed the agricultural 
and mineral riches of Southern Africa than their territory is 
seized and their independent republic suppressed. The 
valiant Afghan of Central Asia and the African Zulu are 
being robbed of their national patrimony (1880). Almost 
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every year witnesses some new field of rapine opened to the 
absorbing averice of the British gentry’s government.” The 
United States is fast following this pernicious example. 
Almost all the dangers which threaten our young republic 
spring from one single cause. That cause is the trade of 
polities, by which the masses are controlled for the personal 
benefit of their rulers. This trade of politics has already 
obtained an almost complete control over the people’s inter- 
ests. Ah, could they but have a sufficiently strong belief in 
the Bible to throw themselves upon their rights as defined 
there all would be well. They are their own masters, but 
they do not know how to use their power. When England 
had her tithing, hundred, and shire courts, every youth who 
arrived at the age of fourteen was sworn in as a member of 
the tithing, thus impressing his young mind with the high 
and holy duties of citizenship. 

Not only do the political institutions of the Bible give-us 
the most glorious and enduring civil liberties, but they would 
effect these salutary changes more rapidly than any mere 
human institutions ever could do. This was strikingly 
exemplified in the reign of Alfred the Great. He found 
himself after the conquest of the Danes, master of a turbu- 
lent and lawless people. His own messengers were robbed 
on the public highway between Winchester and London. 
But as soon as he had organized his kingdom on the Mosaic 
model, the change wrought results like a charm. It was the 
sick man restored to health. “So strange and sudden a 
change,” says Sir John Spelman, “did Alfred’s institutions 
produce in the kingdom, that whereas, before that time, 
there was no traveling without arms, there was soon not only 
safe passage, but all places became so secure that when the 
king (for experiment’s sake) caused golden bracelets to be 
hung up at the cross roads, they seemed to deride the passen- 


gers, for no man darst lay his hands on them. Women 


might safely travel any where alone. Nay, saith Ingulphus 
(abbot of Crogland), if one left his money all uight in the 
highway, he might come the next morning and be sure to 
find it whole and untouched.” 

And all this by simply following the Bible rule; making 
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his people govern themselves “ by rulers of thousands, rulers 
of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens.” (Ex. xvi. 
25, and Deut. 1.15.) This minute division and subdivision 
of authority forced every man to put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and thus, although it was “a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together,’ which would have carried any 
nation out of her difficulties, the working power of authority 
was 80 equally divided and so evenly balanced that it did not 
press heavily upon any one individual. No man received 
any pay for his share of governing. 

For the first three centuries the whole Bible, both Old and 
New Testaments, were preached, our Saviour and his apostles 
setting the example. Our Lord’s first sermon after his resur 
rection was on the road to Emmaus, when, “ beginning at 

_Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures, the things concerning himself.” Stephen, 
the first martyr, preached from the Old Testament. (Acts 
vi.) Paul’s sermon at Antioch (Acts XIII.) was preached 
from the Old Testament. During these three centuries 
Christianity spread with a rapidity which we moderns can 
scarcely understand. As an evidence of this, we point to 
the wonderful catacombs beneath the city of Rome, where, 
in subterranean excavations, the early Christians concealed 
their chapels and buried their dead. No necessity for con- 
cealment existed after Constantine the Great threw his pow- 
erful protection over the Church, and, therefore, these cata 
combs must necessarily have been made previous to the yeal 
812. They have been examined with great care by modern 
antiquarians, and they estimate the winding subterranean 
passages to measure nine hundred miles and the graves to 
number seven millions. (See Hdinburgh Review, No. CCXXL., 
p- 49.) W hen we remember that the Christians of Rome 
were only a part of the Christian Chureh which existed at 
that time, we are struck dumb with astonishment at this 
comparatively recent revelation of the mighty power 
Christianity before it became seriously corrupted. The 
Romavs were not a dull-brained race who could be « 


| " 


duped and deceived; neither were they a volatile, fanciful 


people, like the Greeks, to be led captive by the imagination. 
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They were acute thinkers, close reasoners, patient investiga- 
tors. The truth was preached to them at first in its entirety, 
as a whole, as the “song of Moses and the Lamb.” But 
after the age of Constantine, Pagan philosophers and Pagan 
politicians seized it; they gave up their temples to it, but 
said, ‘“‘Save the beautiful images.” ‘They gave up their 
courts of justice to it, but said, “ Save the matchless Code of 


Justinian, the ‘written reason’ of the Romans!’ 
And thus the Church wandered into the wilderness, as her 
prototype, Israel, had done before ber. What good do cor- 


rect revisions do us if we only receive half the truth which 
they teach? 

And the “ Rev. Dr.” Swing, of Chicago, with others like 
him, are crying, “ Strike out the useless passages in the Old 
Testament; what good are they? why are they kept when 
they are but a dead letter, serving no earthly purpose what- 
ever?” 

The plea is urged that the apostles, assembled in council 
in Jerusalem, decided that the law of Moses was a burden 
which neither they nor their fathers were able to bear, and 
decided that they should impose upon the Gentile converts 
“no such commandments.” But the whole of this transac- 
tion ought to be recorded when we bring it forward as an 
argument. The ten commandments were a portion of the 
law of Moses: were they, too, to be abolished? No; the 
Jews had corrupted their laws, just as the Roman Catholic 
Church has corrupted hers. They had added to it so many 
burdensome and unnecessary usages: that it had indeed 
become a burden which they were not able to bear. They 
believed that no Gentile who had not habitually kept the 
Mosaic law could possibly receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Peter showed them that they were mistaken, and “that in 
every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him.” (Acts x. 35.) As soon as both Jews 
and Gentiles accepted the great explanatory sentence, the 
key to the sacred mysteries, “ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law,” every thing would fall into its natural and proper rela- 
tion to every other thing. All of God’s laws, whether given 
through Moses or through Peter and Paul, resulted in this 
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‘Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.” The Mosaic laws, 
of all others, teach us the wisest way of “ working no ill to 
our neighbors.” The physician who introduced vaccination 
into England, Dr. Jenner, thought he was doing his neigh- 
bors and the world an immense service, but more recent 
scientists begin to think he did them an immense evil. The 
raccine matter is an animal impurity and poison, pointed out 
in the Mosaic law as an “unclean” thing, especially to be 
avoided. The remedy for the avoidance of all disease and 
contagion is what modern physicians find to be the cor- 
rect one, perfect cleanliness. “To wash his clothes and 
bathe his flesh in running (i. e., fresh, not stagnant) water,” 
is repeated again and again in the Levitical law. And vac- 
cination is now believed to be an animal poisoning from 
which the human system rarely recovers entirely. It is said 
that just in proportion as the practice of vaccination has 
increased, so have lung diseases increased in Great Britain. 
A public lecturer who made this statement gave the statistics 
upon which this belief was based. As consumption is prob- 
ably a more incurable disease than small pox, and as thou- 
sands of persons are vaccinated who are rarely or never 
exposed to the contagion of small-pox, see what an immense 
evil is introduced in order to avoid a lesser evil. This fear- 
ful mistake would have been prevented by belief in and 
obedience to the Mosaic law. 

Again, there was one kind of property in the Hebrew 
republic too sacred to be bought and sold. They were that 
much higher in the seale of civilization than we are, that a 
Hebrew citizen was no more willing to sell his patrimony 
than an American citizen would be to sell his wife and child. 
The great industries of commerce would not suffer by this 
restriction, but on the contrary, be greatly benefited by it. 
It is the produce of the land, and not the land itself, which 
fill the markets of every city, and are carried by ships to 
every port. This barter in land is the source of numberless 
evils. The greedy, selfish, and cunning become the owners 
of the soil, and thus the confiding, the mentally weak, and 
the thoughtless are thrown out of the inheritance of their 
fathers, and form that great class of human beings who are 
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more wretched than any human beings ought to be, the 
proletariat. It is the God-given right of every man to be 
born with an inheritance in his native soil; not that all 
should be farmers merely and only, but that all should have 
something between them and despair; between them and 
servile dependence; between them and sin! The Hebrews 
were not communists; they were the reverse; they could 
neither give away their lands nor sell them. They could 
lease for forty-nine years, but at the end of that time the 
land came back to its original owners. Hence there was no 


grinding and permanent poverty, that great national calamity 


which seems inseparable from all modern governments. 

“To every one shall his inheritance (of land) be given,” 
said the inspired law-giver. (Num. xxv. 54.) ‘ Every man’s 
inheritance shall be in the place where his lot falleth,” is 
again enunciated. This state of things could be brought 
about (without interfering with any man’s rights) by the 
following method: Divide the number of acres in each State 
by the number of voters. Now call each of these divisions 
—say 150-acre tracts—a homestead, and make it as illegal to 
sell this homestead as to sell a son or daughter. Put no 
restrictions on the sale of any land owned over the amount 
of the homestead, and thus in time the thing would right 
itself. 

“The land shall not be sold for ever, for the land is mine,” 
saith the Lord of hosts. (Lev. xxv. 23.) 

Again: The need of revision is shown by the fact that in 
many cases the same expression is translated in various ways 
in English. For instance, in Lev. xv. 18, we read, Neither 
shalt thou take a wife to her sister to vex her, ete. This 
Hebrew phrase, “ A wife to her sister,” is everywhere else 
translated, “one to another.” Why should it be translated 
differently in this particular instance? It is an idiomatic 
phrase, corresponding to another which is constantly used in 
Hebrew, a “‘ man to his brother,”’ i. e., “‘ one man to another.” 
In Gen. xxvr. 81, Abimelech and Isaac sware “one to 
another ’’—literally a “*man to his brother.” In Gen. xxxvu. 
19, when the sons of Jacob said “one to another ”’—lit. “a 
man to his brother”—‘ behold this dreamer cometh,’’ in 
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allusion to Joseph. About thirty times the same expression 
occurs in the Old Testament. So why in one single instance 
should it mean “‘a wife to her sister,’ when wife in Hebrew 
simply means woman ? 

Others say, “ But if it is translated in this way it will be a 
prohibition of polygamy, and God permitted polygamy.” I 
deny this, utterly and entirely. God never permitted polyg- 
amy, except as he permitted divorce, on account of the 
“‘ hardness of men’s hearts.”” (Matt. xrx. 8.) 

Again, we are told that the Mosaic law permitted the slave 
trade. This I also emphatically deny. It permitted the 
purchase of slaves from heathen masters, but there was no 
permission to sell them after they were once bought. A 
Hebrew slave could not be held longer than six years, a 
period which would enable him to break off the idle and 
vicious habits which had brought him into servitude (and 
thus prevent his becoming a burden to society), and all 
Christian slaves were to be treated accordingly. “If ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed,” and thus entitled to 
all the privileges of the sons of Abraham. 

It is again objected to the Mosaic law that it permitted, or 
rather required, the father of a family to purchase wives for 
his sons. “Is not this better than the modern civilized cus- 
tom of purchasing husbands for his daughters?’ I mean 
by this that there are a large number of young men in society 
who will not marry any woman who has not what the 
French call a “dot” to begin housekeeping with. How 
much more manly it would be for this money to come from 
the young man than the young woman. The Hebrew laws 
all tended to make men more manly and women mors 
womanly. 

Revision calls attention to many matters which seem small 
in themselves, yet upon which most important truths may 
depend. In Gen. m1. 21, we read, “ Unto Adam also and to 
his wife did the Lord make coats of skins.” | hope the 
revisers will tell us whether this little word “of” may not 
be translated “to” or “for.’”?’ The coats were for the skins 
(or nakedness of Adam and Eve), I think, and not of the 
skins of some animal. It is said God made these coats—put 
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forth his creative skill to make them; whereas, if they had 
been merely the skins of some animal, it would have been 


only transferring them from one use to another. In the 


same chapter occurs the expression, “ Way of the tree of 
life,’ which Leeser translates, “ Way ¢o the tree of life.” 
In the King James version, Gen. xvi. 20, we find the 
expression, “Cry of Sodom.” Leeser translates, “ Cry against 
Sodom.” In Gen. xiv. 8, we see the phrase, “Lord of all 
his house.’ Leeser has it, “ Lord for all his house. Leeser 
was one of the modern Hebrew scholars of whom Dr. James 

lexander said, “I would give a large portion of my salary 
if I could have Leeser’s instruction in Hebrew for only one 
hour a day.” Again, our version has, “ Abel brought the 
firstlings of his flock and the fat thereof.” lLeeser has the 
last clause, “and the fattest thereof.’”” The learned Grotius 
said, Abel did not bring a slain but*a living animal as an 
offering to God. The Hebrew word used to designate it is 
thus defined in Wilson’s Hebrew Lexicon: “ A gift, a pres- 
ent, an offering to God, a sacrifice; spoken especially of a 
bloodless offering, meat-offering, opposed to M3?, a bloody 
sacrifice.”’ 

I infer, then, that Abel did not kill the animals of his flock, 
and that the “ coats” of the early inhabitants may have been 
made from the wool of the skin of an animal, but not of the 
skin itself. 

But the educational system of the Mosaic government, 
interwoven as it was with church and state, showed the hand 
of a divinely-wise law-giver. One tribe out of twelve were 
made the hereditary teachers, preachers, doctors, and lawyers 
of the nation. “The tribe of Levi,” says the learned Dr. 
Wines, “ comprehended the learned of all names; professors 
of law and jurisprudence, of medicine and physiology, of 
the physical and mathematical sciences; in short, of all the 
so-called liberal arts and sciences, the possession and applica- 
tion of which constitute the civilization of a country. It 
was the chief instrument in producing and continuing the 
mental, moral, and religious culture of the people.” Just 
such a system-every nation could and should have, with one 
difference. The Levitical class should not be hereditary, but 
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elected by the people, or rather chosen by certain appointed 
representatives. The Levites took the place of the first-born 
sons in Israel. Now, suppose every county were divided, as 
England once was, into tithings, hundreds, and thousands: 
every hundred citizens should have six or eight professional 
men amongst them; teachers, preachers, lawyers, and doctors. 
Let them be paid out of the public treasury of the hundred, 
and this public treasury be kept full by the tithes of the 
citizens. Let these tithes be the only taxes paid, except a 
small poll-tax. And then let us have an unpaid Congress, 
as the British nation has, and unpaid Legislatures, and 
unpaid permanent juries, rulers of tens, rulers of fifties, 
rulers of hundreds, and rulers of thousands. Then, in the 
language of that eminent American lawyer whom I quoted 
before, “ Congress should be confined rigidly to making laws 
which are absolutely necessary, leaving all business transac- 
tions, as far as possible, in private hands and to the action of 
private enterprise. There should be no protection to any 
trade or community in preference to others, nor any excises 
or duties on imports or exports. Government should not, as 
the Greenbackers advise, become a carrier of goods or pas- 
sengers, an expressman or telegraph operator, but, on the 
contrary, it should cease to be a letter-carrier. The tele- 
grah and express systems have rendered unnecessary our 
enormous post-office patronage. 

“Borrowing money by the state or any of its agencies 
should be forbidden. No army or navy should exist except 
flagrante bello; and, indeed, wars would rarely occur after the 
trade of politics was set aside. The militia could amply 
protect us from foreign invasion or domestic disorder. 
Through the merchant marine and other means, an adequate 
naval force could on an emergency be promptly improvised, 
All banking and railroading should be left to private enter- 
prise. The entire range of charity, including hospitals and 
schools, should be left to the spontaneous impulse of individ- 
ual volition. This arrangement would be fraught with vast 
benefits alike to the rich, whose best feelings and benignant 
activities it would stimulate, and to the necessitous, whose 
wants it would tenderly relieve.’ Every part of this system 
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has at some period of the world’s history been in successful 
operation. No part of it is new or untried. And as Mr. 
Coke (afterwards Earl of Leicester) is said to have wrought 
a reforming revolution in agriculture in England, not by 
introducing any new thing, but by selecting and acting upon 
the best things in existing systems; so we propose to our 
rulers to study the history of the world by the light of Bible 
truth, and adopt such a combination of political organizations 
and principles as will make us what the Hebrew republic 
might have been but for their rejection of their divinely- 
given constitution. 

Other great thinkers of this age, besides the old American 
lawyer we have been quoting, have arrived at conclusions 
which prove that the one great need of all civilized govern- 
ments is a restoration of the political laws of the Bible. 
These statesmen and scholars have in some cases given but 
little study to the Bible, but they are able, cultivated, and 
fair thinking men, and have arrived at political truths by 
honest study and observation. Sir Arthur Helps, in grieving 
over the quantity of misplaced labor in the world, says, 
‘Labor which does not go in the stern contest with the 
rugged world around us in the endeavor to compel nature to 
give us our birthright, but in fighting with strong delusions 
of all kinds, or rather in pntting up obstacles which we 
laboriously knock down again. Law, for example—what a 
loss is there, of time, of heart, of leisure, of love! There 
are good men whose minds are set on improving the law, 
but I doubt whether any of them are prepared to go far enough. 
There are many things done now in the law at great expense 
by private individuals, which ought to be done for all by officers 
of the state. It is as if each individual had to make a road 
for himself whenever he went out, instead of using the king’s 
highway.” 

Another great thinker, in commenting on the above, said, 
‘“‘To throw the expenses of justice on the hapless suitor is 
by no means etjuitable. As far as possible, the whole com- 
munity ought to take upon itself the burden and the costs 
of administering justice. The bar ought to be appointed and 
paid by the government. (Exa:tly the Levitical system.) In 
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these days of a free press and representative Parliament, no 
political mischief could ensue from such a measure. It would 
simply affe:t our jurisprudence. The author of this pro- 
posal looks upon the saving ot the fee paid to the counsel as 
the least part of the benefit to result from it. It would 
ultimately lead to the framing of a simple, intelligible code, 
both of substantial law and of procedure; and thus indirectly 
sweep away the causes of delay and of expenditure. Under 
this system the bar would consist of a body of men who had 
thoroughly studied the law, and from whom the judges 
would be selected, who would act as assistants of justice, 
and not as engaged partisans of the client. Some sy.tem of 
advocacy is required, because the suitors can very rarely 
state their own case and the law bearing upon it with dis- 
tinctness, nor marshal the evidence they have to bring into 
court. But beyond this an advocate should never go, if the 
administration is the true end to be sought for. Zeal for the 
client which carries him further than this is zeal for 
injustice. The existing practice in law courts presents 
us with the very immoral spectacle and the altogether most 
anomalous proceeding of a highly cultivated lawyer, not 
only stating the truth and evidence on one side (which is all 
that justice requires or admits), but exercising his utmost 
ingenuity to disguise the truth, to distort the law, and to 
shut out the evidence on the opposite side. All this leads to 
a perpetual entanglement of the law itself, whereas the bar 
ought to present to us a cultivated and laborious class of 
men, and who were there to expound the law, and to make 
it their great object to advance the jurisprudence of their 
country.” 
H. M. Irnwiy. 


Nore.—Some facts and arguments have been given in the foregoing dis- 
cussion which were made in former articles, but they seemed to the writer 


necessary here. 
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Arr. IL—INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


THE importance of this subject, especially with our younger 
brethren in the ministry, can hardly be overestimated. It 
lies at the very foundation of a correct belief in, and appreci- 
ation of the Scriptures, and faith in Jesus Christ as the Sa- 
viour of men. The views of the preacher of the gospel must 
be clear and decided upon this question, and he should be able 
to give the evidences or reasons for a firm and unwaver- 
ing faith in the Bible. The infallibility of the Scriptures 
must be maintained in our own minds and hearts, and this 
great truth forcibly taught, if we accomplish our mission as 
religious teachers. The Scriptures are to be given to all men 
asthe only infallible rule of faith and practice, if the world is 
saved, and this work must be done by the Christian ministry. 
God requires the Church to give the Scriptures, as His word, 
to all men—to all the nations of the earth. If the Church 
fulfills this mission, it must be done through its ministry. 
Therefore, it is all important that the ministry be thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole question, and able to maintain a 
strong and steadfast position. To do this, faith in the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures—belief that they are the word of 
God in the fullest sense—must be thoroughly ingrained, not 
only in the preacher’s heart, but in his mind. 

It must be remembered, however, that this question among 
Christians is very different from its apologetic aspect. With 
the Christian, you can appeal to his consciousness as to 
.the truth of the Scriptures—the spirit of God speaking 
through the written word to his illuminated spirit—but to 
the unbeliever, and especially the disbeliever, you must give 
other evidence, and unless you have them in strength and 
clearness, you cannot meet his doubts and difficulties. These 
are sufficiently abundant in history, science, and in the pecu- 
liarities of the Scriptures themselves. 

There are two elements in the Scriptures which co-exist— 
the human and the divine. “ Holy men of old spake,” the 
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human, “as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ 
vine. ‘These two elements are discovered in all the Seript 
both Old and New Testament, from Genesis to Revelat 

The resemblance between the union of the human and 
divine elements in the Scriptures, tothe union of the | 
and the divine elements in the person of Christ, is st: 
and interesting. Both are called the word of God, the 
incarnate, the word written. The one by a miraculous 
ception, the other by inspiration; the one from Heavy 
human body, the other from Heaven in human words 
one case, the two natures are inseparably united in on 
son without confusion or contradiction, and in such a ma 
that neither absorbs the other; in the other, the divins 
the human are so related that the divine does not 
shadow the human, nor the human corrupt the divine. 

As we cannot explain the mode of the union of the 
and the human in the person of Christ, no more shon 
reject the doctrine of the inspiration of the Seri 
cause we cannot understand the mode of union o! 
and the human in them. In the one case we worshi] 
carnate Word as the God over all, and in the other we 
to the written word as the voice of God to us. 

In the investigation of this question, it is importan 
keep the distinctions clear in the mind between inspirati 
revelation and spiritual illumination. A division may be 
made as follows: The Holy Spirit communicated to certain 
prophets infallibly the truths of religion which were beyond 
human discovery. This isrevelation. ‘The Holy Spirit guided 
certain men in the work of reducing to writing the entire con- 
tents of the Scriptures, thus giving infallible record of all 
that was necessary to be written whether in the revelation of 
a truth, or in the statement of a fact. This is inspiration. 
The Holy Spirit enables the believer to discern the beauty of 
heavenly and divine truths. This is spiritual illumination. 

We are not able to understand the mode of operation in 
any of these, yet this should not affect our faith in the fact 
We do not know the mode of operation in creation, in the 
incarnation, nor in regeneration any more than we do in the 
miraculous gifts of inspiration. Nor can we understand the 
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operation of mind upon mind in man, yet we perceive the 
fact in others and feel it in ourselves. But we can, it seems 
to me, see that these three operations are distinct, and were 
separated in the distribution made of them, by the Spirit in 
its operations upon the sacred writers. To some only one 
was given, to others two, and to others all three.* ‘The un- 
believing Jews, who heard the words of Christ, received 
from his lips supernatural revelations, but they were not in- 
spired to record them, nor did they spiritually discern them. 
True believers now have spiritual discernment, but no inspi- 
ration or special revelation. All the sacred writers were in- 
spired. Some of them had one of the other operations 
granted to them, and some had both in addition to the first. 
It is thought that Luke, while he was inspired to write his 
Gospel and the Acts, and was spiritually illuminated, never 
received any original revelation. But to John all three were 
granted—inspiration, revelation and wonderful spiritual illu- 
mination. These gifts differ in their nature. The first is in- 
fallible in teaching; the last is spiritual knowledge. One 
may be infallible who is not illuminated; another may be 
illuminated who is not infallible. Iuspiration was given 
from time to time, and withheld at intervals; illumination is 
the light which shines upon the believer all along unto the 
end of life. Inspiration is perfect unto its end; illumination 
admits of degrees.” 

There should be no difficulty in meeting the oft-repeated 
objection to the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, that it 
strips the sacred writers of the liberty of individual speech, 
and makes them mere writing machines, or automatons. In 
most cases the Bible writers were free in their acts and 
speech, yet they were infallibly guided by the spirit of God. 
God has spoken in the Bible in human words—human lan- 
guage—and he spoke through human instruments; therefore, 
he adapts himself to the peculiarities of the instruments 
through which he operates. God manifests himself in the 
rushing waters of the great river, but he is just as much in 
the placid waters of the silvery lake. He is in the oak of a 


century’s growth, but not more than He is in the tiny bud of 


- *Prof. E. P. Humphrey. 
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a day. The power is differently manifested, and through 
different means, and may be more or less overwhelming, but 
it is the same God, the same power. 

The extent of the inspiration is an important part of the 
discussion, and one which demands careful attention upon 
the part of the student. We are certainly taught, and I be- 
lieve that no other ground is safe, that the whole Bible is the 
word of God, and equally inspired. There were, no doubt, 
degrees in the operation of the Spirit upon those who wrote, 
but what was written is equally the word of God, whether 
the manifestation was more or less overwhelming. 

The theory that God revealed the scriptural truths to the 
sacred writers, and left them to use their unaided faculties in 
reducing these truths to writing, and that they, of their own 
accord, and without direction or assistance from the Holy 
Spirit, chose and treated historical and geographical subjects, 
is fallacious and dangerous. According to this theory, the 
Bible is not a divinely-inspired book, but a human account 
of divine communications. Then we would have the divine 
truths mixed in and distributed through the secular matters 
of the Bible,-which may not be strictly true, or may be mis- 
represented by mistake or otherwise, after the manner of fal- 
lible human authorship. It would logically leave the veracity 
of the Bible an open question. To say that God only com- 
municated the truths, and left the writers to themselves, as to 
the method and the language to be used in recording these 
truths, is not safe, and would end in confusion and infidelity. 

On the other hand, if we teach that God, in every case, put 
the words into their mouths, and gave them the very forms 
of expression in recording these truths, even to the details of 
matters with which they were conversant, gives us a mechani- 
cal inspiration that leaves no room for an explanation of the 
different styles of thought and manner of expression which 
we find all through the Bible. If God gave the very words 
upon the lips or pens of the sacred writers all through the Bi- 
ble, and left the sacred penmen no liberty whatever, then 
the Scriptures are wholly divine, and not a divine-human 
book. If it is all divine and no human in it, then why not 
have Paul speak in the same style and use the same 
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manner of expressions that were used by Isaiah? And 
why the difference in style between the Psalmist and 
Peter? But we do find the human in the different styles of 
thought and of expression by the different writers in both 
the Old and New Testament, but we also find in all of these 
writings, concurrent with the human, something superhuman, 
and this underlies the whole Bible in all of its parts, from 
Genesis to Revelation. Truly the Bible is like no other 
book, because no other is divine. 

In many instances God certainly gave to the sacred writers 
the exact words to be used, because in them truths were an- 
nounced of which the writer knew nothing, and in some 
cases they did not even know the import and scope of mean- 
ing in the words used. In other cases the influence and 
breathings of the Holy Spirit superintended the use of their 
own peculiar language in giving expression to the thoughts 
impressed upon the mind, so that ¢t was strictly correct, and 
conveyed the idea intended. Thus, while it is human, it is 
strictly divine. The guidance of the Holy Spirit preserved 
them from error, in recording the truth supernaturally im- 
pressed upon their minds and hearts; and in dll they say in 
regard to history, geography, astronomy and natural science, 
and even of their own private affairs, though it is in their 
own words, and may be their own thoughts, it has the divine 
stamp upon it. Of course Paul knew that he left his cloak 
at Troas, and that, as winter was coming on, he would need 
it to warm his feeble and suffering body in the damp prison 
cells of Rome. Why not record all that Paul said and did 
and all that he needed while in prison? Because he was not 
so directed, it was not necessary. But in this case, in the 
short directions given in the 13th verse of the fourth chapter 
of If Timothy, the careful Bible student can find an impor- 
tant lesson. To me it is a very touching story, and I am glad 
that Paul was directed—inspired—to record it. 

The maintenance of the infallibility of the Bible is the 
only hope of the Church, and I might say, with equal empha- 
sis, the only hope of the world. To maintain its infallibility 
we must maintain its inspiration. If we claim it for one 
part, or for certain parts, we must for all its parts, for the 
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whole book. This certainly is important. It is positively 
necessary. If we accept the canon, the question is settled. 
It is the word of God. 

This is a bright day upon this question to the young men 
coming into the ministry. In the conflict with infidelity 
and skepticism the Church is on the high road to victory. 
Science, with its busy hands and brain, is constantly adding 
new testimony to tle truth of the Scriptures. The discoveries 
in the last are, year after year, throwing new light upon the 
Bible and testifying to its unerring truth. Every word in 
that blessed volume has undergone close scrutiny, and has 
been tested by the severest criticism; but the more rigidly it 
is tested the brighter it shines. 

With this understanding and faith in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures kept steadily before us, the Bible is indeed the 
word of God; and with the illumination of the Spirit, it is to 
the soul the power of God unto salvation. 

J. D. KirkpaTRICK. 
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Art. Ill.—“SPURIOUS ZEAL,’ OR CHURCH DIS- 
CIPLINE. 


Tue able writer of “ Notes,” in the April number of the 
REVIEW, gives us some excellent thoughts under the topic of 
“‘Spurious Zeal;”’ yet his statements on some points appear 
to me too broad, and out of harmony with the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice. 

When he applies the parable of the tares to the wicked in 
the Church, and affirms that “thereby is breathed into the 
gospel the spirit not only of a proper religious discipline, but 
also of a proper religious toleration,” and, “ under the gospel 
dispensation ‘the law proceeds from Zion’ (Mich. rv.) and 
not from Sinai, which fact it might be well enough for us to 
remember in all cases of discipliue,” if he intends the word 
‘“‘ discipline” to convey the same meaning in both sentences, 
then its force is utterly destroyed so far as the visible Church 
is cencerned, for Christ explains the parable and fixes the 
harvest at the end of the world and the angels as the reapers ; 
hence, the parable as applied by the writer of “ Notes”’’ puts 
the enforcement of discipline at the end of time, and alto- 
gether out of the dominion of man. If he intends the word 
in the first sentence to mean the personal training, watchfal- 
ness, and subjection which each Christian is to exercise over 
his own temper, spirit, and life, then the “ proper religious 
toleration ” in the latter part of that sentence loses its force. 

Again, he surely does not mean what his language seems 
to imply, when he affirms of the good and the bad in the 
Church, that “it is not for us to separate between them, for 
the simple reason that in very many instances our eyes 
would not be keen enough to distinguish the tare from the 
wheat,” and “they must grow together until they are ripe, 
now and always, as they did in the parable.” “If you 
attempt to separate them before their time and set up a little 
Church of your own, you sin.” 
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Are we never to separate between them simply because we 
cannot see clearly enough to cast out all the wicked? Is i 
always a sin to set up a little Church of yourown? What 
of the little Church which grew out of Martin Luther’s 
attempt to separate between the tare and the wheat! What 
of our fathers in the “Old Log House”’!! 
Churches were not organized by men who in attempting to 
exercise discipline were driven either to abandon that or else 
set up another little Church. But is it necessarily a sin to 
set up another Church? And is it true that the ordinary 
result of enforcing the discipline of a Church leads to the 


Of course those 


organization of another Church? And is every officer in 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, who would attempt to 
enforce our discipline, to be terrified by the charge that he is 
attempting to set up another Church ? 

If the plea be made that it is only when they attempt such 
separation “ before their time,” it is only necessary to remem- 
ber that the logic of the article has already fixed their tim 
in ETERNITY. 

It is true that “ under the gospel dispensation the law pro- 
ceeds from Zion and not Sinai,’ yet let us still remember 
that it is Taw, and was given to govern the Church on earth 
and not the Church in heaven. “There is one law-giver,”’ 
and only one. The principles of his law are the same under 
the old covenant and under the new. “God is love,” just 
as essentially and truly when he speaks from Sinai as when 
he speaks from Zion. It is true, in more than one sense, 
that “there are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord.” By comparing 1 Cor. v. 1-13, with Deut. xxvrt. 20, 
Lev. xvi. 9, and xx. 11, it will be seen that precisely the 
same crime under both dispensations is not only condemned 
by the law, but the criminal is to be separated from God’s 
people. The difference is that under the old he is slain, 
under the new he is cast out of the Church. But is not this 
an isolated case? or is there also a general law for gospel 
times? For we know that “the law was given by Moses but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

Sitting at the feet of Jesus while he delivers that wonder- 
ful sermon on the mount, we are humbled, then made exult- 
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ant while he proclaims the beatitudes. There is such bliss, 
such grace, such peace, such love, that we fondly dream the 
stern law is to be henceforth held in abeyance, if not 
repealed, but with startling earnestness he arouses us by the 
declaration, “ Think not that I am come to destroy the law, 
or the prophets: I am not come to destroy but to fulfil,’”’ 
And while he teaches us in that sermon and elsewhere that 
we are not to indulge personal spite or revenge, nor to 
usurp the authority individually which belongs to the 
Church or to God, yet he also teaches us how to proceed 
when a brother in the Church has wronged us: “ Moreover 
if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone; if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every word may be established. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the Church; but 
if he neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as a 
heathen man and a publican.” The Holy Spirit (through 
the apostles) enforces the same law, as a few of the many 
texts on the suject clearly show. “Them that sin, rebuke 
before all, that others also may fear.” “Now we command 
you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disor- 
derly.” ‘And if any man obey not our word by this epistle, 
note that man, and have no company with him, that he may 
be ashamed.” “Deliver such an one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.” ‘Therefore put away from among 
yourselves that wicked person.” If the law from Zion 
teaches that all the tares must be left to grow among the 
wheat, or the wicked to be let alone in the Church, “ now 
and always,’ then by what law of language are we to 
explain so many plain, positive declarations in the new cove- 
nant? Surely Christ does not teach us at one time to permit 
a wicked person to remain undisturbed in the Church, and 
then at another time give specific directions how to reclaim 
such an one or else put him out of the Church. 

The parable of the tares, then, evidently teaches that only 
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such of the unconverted are to be left in the Church who 
live such moral, blameless lives that they cannot be distin- 
guished from some Christians, or what is more probable, it 
teaches that the true children of God on earth are repre- 
sented by the wheat and all the wicked are represented by 
the tares, and that both are to be left together, not in the 
Church, but in the world. 

Christ declares of his apostles that “they are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world,” and he prays the 
Father, not that he should take them out of the world, but 
that he should keep them from the evil. The churches of 
Galatia were taught that Christ ‘‘ gave himself for our sins, 
that he might deliver us from this present evil world,” and it 
is very clear that they were warned against permitting the 
wicked to get into their churches or to remain there. 

The parable further teaches that as Christians we are to be 
loving and tender toward the wicked in the world, including 
those we have excommunicated. “ Yet count him not as an 
enemy, but admonish him as a brother.” Christ said, in 
explaining that parable, “The field is the world,” hence, 
when we are taught to let both the wheat and the tares grow 
together in the field, it seems natural to think he means the 
world and not the Church. He does not explain who are 
‘“‘the servants of tae householder,” nor whether their being 
restrained from gathering up the tares means that they were 
not permitted to put the wicked out of the visible Church, 
or simply were not permitted to destroy them. The script- 
ures already cited clearly prove that they were taught to 
expel the persistently wicked. 

Did the servants of Christ ever want to destroy those who 
oppose him ? 

James and John seeing that certain Samaritans did not 
receive Jesus said, “ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire 
to come down from heaven, and consume them, even as 
Elias did?”” Many of the Samaritans did believe on Christ. 
Perhaps there were some of his saved ones in that village ; 
perhaps there were others that would be saved—wheat that 
would be rovted up with the tares if he permits merited 
destruction to fall upon them now. 
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one of us think quite so well of that modern missionary 
who killed a few of the heathen so that he might be per- 
mitted to preach the gospel of peace to the survivors, as we do 
of that other missionary who, failing to persuade the ship’s 
crew to land him among the cannibals, plunged into the 
waters and landed himself, and by grace wrought a mighty 
work among them. Yet we cannot tell without actual 
experience how many of us would have the faith and 
patience to do better than the former, nor can we tell how 
often the impulsive zeal of many of us would call down fire 
from heaven, and justify ourselves by saying, “ Even as 
James and John did,” if they had been permitted thus to 
destroy. Under the old covenant they were accustomed to 
the separation of the wicked from the Church, by having 
them put out of the world; as when about three thousand 
Israelites were slain by the Levites under Moses at the com- 
mand of the Lord; as when the earth opened and swallowed 
up Korah and his followers, and when “the children of 
Israel murmured against Moses and against Aaron, saying, 
Ye have killed the people of the Lord,” then fourteen thou- 
sand seven hundred of these grumblers were slain by a 


plague from the Lord; as when Achan and his entire house- 
hold were stoned to death and then burned with fire. Also, 
the wicked in the world had frequently been destroyed in 


large numbers for opposing God’s people and kingdom; as 
in the deluge; as when Pharaoh and his host were drowned 
in the sea; as when “the ‘angel of the Lord went out and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred four score 
and five thousand.” Then why not destroy under the new 
covenant? Simply because the restraining authority of the 
Master is exercised in teaching us to cast the wicked out of 
the Church but not out of the world. 

gut the writer of “ Spurious Zeal” exhorts us that “ how- 
ever provoking sin in the Church may be to you, be patient,” 
and gives as the reason, “ Remember, also, that those per- 
sons represented by the tares may be benefitted by associa- 
tion with the wheat; for the kingdom of heaven is also 
‘like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 


measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.’” So far as 
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I have been able to understand the law from Zion, it holds 
the officers and members of the Church responsible for the 
sin they tolerate in the Church, when they could rid the 
Church of it. 

‘** Be patient,” while a decaying apple is made sound by a 
dozen good ones! while a victim of leprosy is made clean by 
intimate association with healthy persons! while a street 
urchin of vile habits is reformed by placing him among 
children ot his own age on perfect equality and without 
discipline or law! Where are the Christian parents, in well- 
regulated homes, who will loan us their children for the 
experiment? 

But “the kingdom of heaven-is like unto leaven,” and for 
that very reason it must be kept pure, if it is to leaven the 
‘““whole wide world for Jesus.” Christ taught his disciples 
to beware of the leaven (doctrine) of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees; and the Holy Spirit, speaking through the apostle, 
taught the church at Corinth to purge out the old leaven of 
impurity, and the churches of Galatia were warned that “a 
little leaven”’ of formalism and carnality would leaven “the 
whole lump” of their religious organizations, thus destroy- 
ing spirituality and vital godliness in the Church. (See 
1 Cor. v. 1-18; Gal. v. 1-26.) 

The Church can no more benefit the wicked by giving 
them a place within its communion and conniving at sin, 
than the individual Christian can benefit an individual sinner 
by indulging in sin with him. Ifthe wicked are to be saved 
instrumentally through the power of the Church, they must 
see in it, as well as in the individual Christian life, something 
that is higher, and nobler, and purer than their own lives. 

If a Church has been harboring sin, and becomes awak- 
ened to a sense of its danger and its duty, and attempts the 
work of reformation so as to disturb the wicked, who were 
quietly being carried to eternal ruin under the soothing 
influence of that Church, of course it will be natural for 
them to “think it strange that ye run not with them to the 
same excess of riot, speaking evil of you;”’ but “it is better 
if the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well doing than 
for evil doing.”’ J. H. MrtHoitanp. 
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Art. IV.—TRUE EDUCATION. 


SyMMETRY is necessary for perfection, whether in art or na- 
ture, and may be'defined asthe union of strength and beauty. 
If strength predominates, beauty will be marred by weight 
and bulk. If the points of beauty are in excess, fragility 
will weaken the effect. In nature these blend in perfect har- 
mony, and give to its works their vast superiority over the 
productions of man. The architecture of all ages has had 
its fascinations in the union of strength, with symmetry of 
form and outline. These two characteristics in proper com- 
bination, have given to the works of poets and artists their 
immortality. Man, the master-piece of creation, is, in his 
capabilities, the personification of such an idea. This is true 
of every department of his complex being. Bodily strength, 
a broad and well cultured mind, acute moral sensibilities, and 
a deep-seated, reverential respect for the Author of the uni- 
verse, are what constitute the man. 

In the human form are blended the delicacy and dig- 
nity, the harmony and proportion, the might and majesty, 
which are found in the bodies of all other animals. Not 
that it has the strength of the lion or the grace of the 
gazelle, but there is found in it a happy medium between the 
two. A resolute will requires a vigorous body with which to. 
execute its purposes, to guide the mind in its wanderings 
through the labyrinthine maze of knowledge, to contro! the 
emotions, either in the exultation of success or in earth’s 
dark avd sorrowful experience; and to sustain the soul in 
flights of faith which elevate it by religious adoration into 
the presence of its author. 

We look with admiration on the form which is the type 
of beauty, the last, the crowning work of Deity, and the 
glorious symbol of the perfect spirit. The mind in such a 
body exults in the ease with which it widens the boundaries 
of its experience, walking forth into the fair fields of know]- 
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edge, drinking richest pleasure from nature’s pure fount, and 
gathering priceless gems from revelation’s exhaustless store 
But bodily strength and physical beauty may exist without a 
corresponding mental development. 

Matter may assume supremacy over the mind. A vigorous 
form and fine countenance indicate to the beholder intellect- 
ual power, and the nearer the approach to perfection here, 
the greater will be the disappointment when it is found that, 
through want of culture, this possibility has failed to become 
a reality. Ip this case the intellect will be dwarfed, the 
moral powers degraded, and manhood descend from purity 
and nobility to sensual animalism. 

The home of the soul may be asa beautiful palace, inhabit- 
ed by evil spirits. Like the Spartan type of manhvod, the 
nobler part of humanity may be ignored and repressed uutil 
man becomes fitted only to be an engine of destruction 
in war, and a selfish sensualist and gladiator in peace. 

From this it appears that a nobler object in life is the cul- 
tivation of the mind. This gives point to the vigor and ani- 
mation of physical life, and elevates man into the regions of 
pure thought. Self and life are elevated to a higher plane, and 
his aspirations become purer and nobler. He rises above the 
gratification of mere animal passion, as he appreciates how 
much the worth and pleasures of the mind exceed those of 
the body. In philosophy, he rises up to the broad plane of 
the higher elements and formulas, and from these to absolute 
and eternal truth. In the study of art, he gains the power 
of awakening and rightly executing the more chaste and 
beautiful conceptions of the mind. In the study of history, 
he gathers the experiences of past ages, and kindles by re- 
flection the combination of these into lights, to guide 
to each footstep as it falls on the borders of the un- 
known future. He enters the domain of nature, the home 
of beauty, where may be found perpetual refreshment for the 
eye, the mind, and the heart, and where can be consummated 
the marriage of the soul with the beantiful, the true, and the 
good. The volume of revelation gives him a never failing 
source for study and meditation, setting forth in language 
the most sublime, the works of the Invisible in the creation 
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and His subsequent dealings with man, opening a fountain 
of knowledge so deep that man will never be able to fully 
fathom its profound mysteries. In astronomy, the beauties 
of celestial scenery, perfect system, and motions regular and 
harmonious in their intricate evolutions, indicate the Omnip- 
otent hand of One who, throughout immensity, “ Speaks and 
it is done.” When wearied with the contemplation of one 
science, others soon present themselves, upon the treasures of 
which he may regale his enquiring mind. The past, the pres- 
ent, and the future, by anticipation, unfold as a beautiful 
panorama before the mind’s eye. 

But a great mind, unsoftened by the gentler emotions, will, 
as has been said of one towering intellect, “ Become a gloomy 
wilderness of dying thought,” and will stand in silent -gran- 
deur as cold as the frost-fringed iceberg of the frozen north. 
A community of such minds, as is well illustrated by the 
Athenian Commonwealth, would form a nation of scientific 
and philosophic infidels, each standing as a unit, without any 
of the effectual bonds of society, only meeting to crush and 
vanquish each other, disintegrating and ruining all social or- 
der, sinking into blank atheism, and causing the State to fall 
to pieces by the cumbrous weight of its own rottenness. 

Hence it is evident that thought-power alone does not fill 
the measure of the true man. To strength of mind must be 
added the softening and ennobling influence of the emotional 
and moral faculties. The true man feels that he forms one 
link in the social chain, which binds the race together in 
common brotherhood, and that a failure on his part to fulfill 
the object of his existence will add a discordant note to mar 
the grand symphony of human progress. His moral and so- 


cial nature must be so cultivated that mind and heart may act 
in perfect harmony, and work freely and joyously for the ele- 
vation of mankind. Like the world’s great Exemplar, he is 
to be susceptible to every pure and holy emotion. He is to 


weep with those that weep, and rejoice with those that do re- 
joice. Great-hearted, acting sympathy for the poor and suf- 
fering; loving interest and respectful tenderness for childhood 
and age, and soul-yearning for the good of humanity in every 
condition in life should characterize him. But this phase of 
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man’s character has also danger, if carried to excess. Ex- 
clusive attention given to the sensibilities is likely to make 
men mystics and visionaries, and lead them from the sober 
realities of life into a world, the creation of their own fancy. 
Through an abnormal development of their sympathetic and 
emotional nature, they are incapacitated for the sterner duties 
of life. Much evil connected with parental control, ecclesi- 
astical authority and civil government arises from the fact 
that mistaken sensibility so cripples the will that restraint 
and punishment are either omitted or ignored, when they are 
just as important as encouragement and reward. As the pilot 
directs the course of the ship, when her mighty engines are 
driving her forward, so the will, guided by judgment, must 
take supreme control of the emotions, or man is likely to be 
driven on the rocks of fanaticism, or into the quicksands of 
driveling sentimentalism. 

So a life thus formed of thought, feeling and will, properly 
blended, is, in itself, beautiful; but here the whole of man 
may not be called forth. There still remains a nobler part of 
his nature to be roused into activity, the faculty which allies 
him to the spirit-land and to God. Any training that is not 
thoroughly religious in its spirit and aim is false, and misses 
the true object of all culture. The truly cultured man is he 
who has united in his character, elevation and refinement of 
thought, delicacy and tenderness of feeling, energy of pur- 
pose, and, above all, a pure, joyous, religious spirit, based 
on a faith in God, which worketh by love. Faith underlies, 
permeates and vivifies the whole commercial, political, scien- 
tific, social and religious fabric of society. Man stands every- 
where and in every thing between two great infinities, in which 
faith must of necessity lead him. He is between the infin- 
itely great and the infinitely small—between omniscence 
and the entire absence of knowledge. In one direction is 
omnipotence, and in the other perfect weakness. The bound- 
less, the unknown future, taxes his faith to its utmost tension. 
The never begun past, with the exception of man’s little 
scrap of experience, is a limitless field for the exercise of 
faith. As the bright circle of the known widens, it likewise 
increases the knowledge of the existence of the unbounded 
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expanse of the dark unknown beyond, and thus every acquired 
fact only brings another demand on faith. 

A something gives to man his being, numbers his days, and 
takes him into the mysterious spirit-land. A something rules 
and shapes the destines of nations. This something pervades 


the universe in infinite power and wisdom. 


“ Doubt names this half-embodied mystery Fate, 
While Faith, with lowly reverence, whispers—God.”’ 


Faith is the only dwelling place of love, which is the 
essence of religion. 

As the eagle, intoxicated with pleasure, hovers around the 
lofty mountain peaks, so the soul of such a noble thinker 
soars to the loftiest summits of truth visible to mortal eyes. 
The satisfaction which others have, in gushes of fitful and 
transient pleasure, he, by the noble direction and object of 
his knowledge, keeps in full ocean-swell in his heart. Every 
thing in nature, everywhere, elevates his soul into the pres- 
ence of its author, divorcing it from what is merely sensuous, 
and clothing it with spiritual beauty. But the type of man- 
hood that springs from an almost exclusive development of 
the religious faculty is, of all, most dangerous. Being 
guided by awful motives, it wields a tremendous power. De- 
spising the body, it becomes the dupe of blind fanaticism. 
Disdaining reason, it ignores science and facts. Crushing 
the gentler emotions of the heart, it becomes cruel and inhu- 
man. By such a spirit was the Romish Church, in the dark 
ages, actuated, when it, with direful anathemas and terrible 
punishments, forbade all liberty of thought and conscience, 
and assumed to be the proud mistress of the temporal and 
spiritual world. Thus in the harmonious development of all 
man’s varied powers, following the Divine order of making 
faith first and most important, is reached the man, as intended 
by his Creator. Like concentric rings, the center is the 
physical man encircled and adorned by the intellectual. The 
intellect, extending outward, with almost imperceptible gra- 
dations, blends itself with his affectionate and emotional na- 
ture, and embracing all this is man’s reverential and religious 
being, forming the grand circle of his existence. 
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How beautiful the ideal of the body as a faultless temple, 
with its stately halls illuminated by a mind radiant with in- 
telligence, and capable of apprehending the sublime truths 
of the universe, warmed by a heart whose strings are tuned 
to vibrate to the gentlest touch of pure and holy emotion; 
inhabited by a soul in holiness the image of the Father of 
spirits, ever joyous with the sweet satisfaction of nobly di- 
rected faith, hope and worship. A. L. Barr. 
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Art. V.—THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


No apology is offered for the subject which heads this arti- 
cle. The thoughts presented are inductions from personal 
reading, reflection, conversation, and observation. 

There is progress in religious science as well as in all the 
other sciences; not that the great facts of revelation undergo 
changes, but that our knowledge of those facts is progressive. 
Moreover, our knowledge of those facts, while unchanged 
in itself, must nevertheless have a varied presentation and 
arrangement according to the times in which we live. 

When Rev. 8. H. Kellogg, D.D., LL.D., was inducted into 
the chair of theology in the Western Theological Seminary 
at Allegheny City, he said in his inaugural address, “ Our 
theology, in so far as it may be a true conspectus of the 
truths revealed in Scripture, in the nature of the case cannot 
be modified in matter; it may be, often must be, and as a 
matter of fact often has been, modified in form. This varia- 
tion may respect the enunciation of particular doctrines; 
the relative proportion given to particular doctrines or parts 
of a system, or it may respect the form of the system as a 
whole, as determined by the adoption of one or another 
principle of arrangement. The history of the Church, 
especially the history of the development of evangelical doc- 
trine, abundantly illustrates each of these particulars.” 

Dorner shows that the theology of each age must express 
the religious thought and convictions of that age, and says 
further, “ No age can perform this service for another. Each 
must accomplish the task for itself, however valuable may 
be the aid of the past, and however assured the continuity 
of past and present. Each age must again acquire the cer- 
tainty of truth as truth, if it would have truth; and it must 
do it in accordance with its own sense of truth.” 

Our own lamented Dr. H. 8. Porter says “Theology is 
progressive in its nature; as much so as mathematical science 
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or as astronomy. We must, however, be careful lest we 
mistake the nature of this progress. Revelation came from 
heaven perfect. . . . . The progress alluded to has respect to 
two things—the one the progressive development of the 
human intellect, the other the nature of human society, to 
afford opportunity to the principles of the gospel to expand 
and develop themselves.” 

The Church for a quarter of a century has been swinging 
away from the science of theology. The present tendency, 
however, is to swing back again. ~The restlessness of the 
times, the spirit of inquiry, the skepticism created by the 
revelations of the physical sciences have attracted the atten- 
tion thither. The aim of infidelity has been directed to the 
very foundations of the Christian faith, the being of God, 
and the authority of his Word. Those foundations, how- 
ever, have remained unshaken, and now that the paroxysm 
of fear has subsided, there is a return to the study of relig- 
ious science with increased confidence in its great truths. 

But this temporary withdrawal of the attention from the- 
ology as a whole, to the contemplation of the conflict which 
has been waged over its parts, has not been without results. 
The religious thought of the age is modified in many partic- 
ulars. It has been compelled by loyalty to truth to yield 
some features of its former defenses, but in turn it has gained 
more than it has lost. This change does not require an 
abandonment of the old theology, but it does require a 
restatement of many of its truths. The change will not be 
a change of truths, but a new form and method, a new pre- 
sentation and arrangement of the old truths. 

The historic symbols of the various denominations have 
been and are subjected to such a test as they have never 
passed through hitherto; and this not by sister denomina- 
tions, but by those of their own name and faith. This all- 
but-universal self-scrutiny of the denominations has created 
such an unrest as will soon require a restatement of the 
symbols of the denominational idea. The revision commit- 
tees have been appointed in some of the denominations, and 
in others the demand for revision is growing more and more 
imperious. The revision of the most sacred of books is not 
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the least expression of the spirit of unrest which is abroad, 
nor will it be least among those influences which shall ere 
long dethrone the reverence for “time-honored standards” 
and expose them to revision. These all must, sooner or later, 
be brought into harmony with the convictions of the relig- 


ious thought of the times. 
The revision of the creeds will necessitate a restatement 
of theology, if the latter does not precede the former, which 


it is not likely to do. 

With these thoughts by way of introduction, I now wish 
to indicate, so far as may be known, the features of the new 
theology—of theology reérganized and restated. From 
the straws which float upon the bosom of the waters we may 
know the direction of the current; by such surface indica- 
tions also we may know something of that deep current of 
religious thought which flows in the channels of the common 
Christian consciousness, and which the theology of the age 
must express. 


[.—EXEGETICAL., 


The first characteristic of religious science in its new form 
will be the fact of its being founded on a critical exegesis of 
the Word of God. The future theology will be scriptural 
in a higher sense than that of the past has ever been. 

One of the great difficulties of the past has been the fact 
that the theologians have built their systems on the founda- 
tions of philosophy and metaphysics rather than upon the 
Bible. The theology of the past was largely an evolution of 
human thought rather than an induction from the Scriptures. 
The form has been scholastic, the matter philosophic. The 
Word of God has been used too much, as if its only purpose 
was to modify and correct, when in all truth it should fur- 
nish the matter of religious science. On this principle the 
future theology will proceed. 

The fact is, exegesis involves so much patience and labor 
that religious thinkers have rather shunned it. I remember 
to have heard one of the most distinguished theologians east 
of the Allegheny mountains say, “I hate exegesis!” In 
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his frankness he expressed what has been the unexpressed 
feeling of very many of his brethren. 

To become a skillful exegete requires a careful and tedious 
training. A knowledge of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek is 
an absolute necessity. That knowledge must be critical. 
The second necessity is a comprehensive knowledge of 
archeology; a knowledge of the country, of its people in 
their history and in their domestic, social, political, and 
religious life. A third necessity is critical information on 
the canon of Scripture, its inspiration and authority. A 
fourth necessity is such a knowledge of biblical criticism as 
will insure the integrity, genuineness, and authenticity of 
every passage used. A fifth necessity is such a knowledge 
as can make an accurate use of the laws of hermeneutics or 
biblical interpretation. Philology, archeology, canonics, 
and criticism are the preparatory or propadeutic sciences ; 
hermeneutics is the practical use of these in interpretation. 

Such a process necessarily makes the science of religion 
a laborious construction, but what fruits it will yield us from 
the Word of God! The theologian of the future cannot 
afford to shun this process except at a very great risk. The 
people—the Christian Church demands a “ Thus saith the 
Lord”’ for all its doctrines, and it must be given. 

There are two “signs of the times” 
exegetical feature of the new theology. These only need to 
be mentioned to be recognized. 

(1) The growing importance of biblical criticism and inter- 
pretation as sciences in the estimation of Christian scholars. 
He who would express the religious thought of these, must 
himself be of their number, making skillful use of the 
knowledge which is familiar to them. 

(2) The popularity of the “Bible reading,’ one of the 
characteristic forms of the religious instruction of the age. 
By this means the people are being taught to accept nothing 
unless it be supported by the divine testimony.as recorded 
in the Bible. 

The theology of the future cannot be scholastic; it may 
be scholarly ; i¢ must be scriptural. 


which indicate the 
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II.—CHRISTO-CENTRIC, OR CHRISTIC. 


Jesus Christ will be the center of the new system. Its 
scriptural character will require this. The Messianic idea is 
the core of the Old Testament. Jesus, the Messianic idea 
realized, is the center of the New Testament. “ The testi- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” (Rev. xrx. 10), 
whether in the Old or New Testament. 

To begin with the Messiah, the Christ, will make a radical 
change in the system. This change, however, must be 
made in order to give true expression to the religious thought 
of the times. Nothing short of it will be a true presenta- 
tion of Christian faith. ‘The preaching, the religious liter- 
ature, the practical religion of the day find the productive 
source of Christianity, its vital center, in the personality of 
Jesus Christ, the God-man, the Mediator between God and 
man.” 

The most common division of systematic theology is, 
“Theology proper, anthropology, loteriology, ecclesiology, 
eschatology.’ Concerning this, Dr. Kellogg, cited above, 
says, ‘‘ The division is faulty, even judged by the canons of 
rhetoric and logic. The parts are not mutually exclusive, 
nor are they coérdinate. Is not eschatology included in part 
under loteriology? Is not ecclesiology, or the doctrine of 
the Church, in all propriety a subdivision of loteriology? 
And the division is not exhaustive. . . . . The system 
expresses no one scriptural conception.” 

In a word, three things indicate dissatisfaction with the 
old system of theology, and pronounce in favor of a Christo; 
centric system. 

(1) The faults in the rhetoric and logic of the old system. 

(2) The demands of biblical exegesis which finds Jesus to 
be the center of the divine testimony. 

(3) The demand of the Christian Church that we “ preach 
Christ”’ in our theology as well as in our pulpits. 

A practical question comes up at this point: How can our 
theology be made Christo-centric? What form will it 
assume? This inquiry can be best answered by giving an 
outline of the new system. I shall only attempt a rough 
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sketch, but whatever its deficiencies may be, it will be sufli- 
cient to show the practicability of the system. 


CHRIST—-THE GOD-MAN, 


I. His Nature. 

1. Divine. This will involve a discussion of the Trinity; 
the being and attributes of God, and will lead to a refutation 
of atheistic, pantheistic, materialistic and agnostic errors. 

2. Human. This will involve a discussion of man in his 
origin and nature, and will conclude with a chapter on the 
union of the two natures in Christ. 

II. His Works. : 

1. Creation: John, 1. 3. All the questions usually treated 
under this head may be “*iscussed here. The refutation of 
atheistic and deistic evolution and the defense of theistic evo- 
lution will be involved. 

2. Preservation. 

3. Government. 

A. In the physical universe. 

B. In the sentient and moral world. 

(1) Over angels; good, bad. 

(2) Over men. 

(a) Under covenant of Works; the fall. 

(b) Under covenant of Grace. This will involve a discus- 
sion of the atonement, regeneration, repentance, faith, justi- 
fication, sanctification, perseverance of the saints, the Church, 
its ordinances and governments, the resurrection of the body, 
heaven and hell, and the second advent. 

Thus all the subjects of theology will be discussed, and will 
be clustered around the person and the work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I append at the close of this article a diagram 
of Christo-centric theology, in order that another view of 
the subject may be had. 


III.—LESS HISTORICAL. 


Whatever system may be used in the future of theology, 
one thing is certain, that it will contain less history of doc- 
trine. That is now considered a distinct science, to be treated 
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as a subject to itself. I note with pleasure, at this point, the 
following from the inaugural address of Rev. Lewis F. 
Stearns, Professor of Systematic Theology in Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary: “The tendency of this age, as a 
scientifle age, is to greater simplicity. Science and phil- 
osophy are both teaching that power lies in the direction 
of unity. The deeper we penetrate into the mysteries 
of nature, the fewer and less complicated are the laws 
and forms we discover. If the Bible is from the Author 
of Nature, we may look for a like simplicity in the sys- 
tem which underlies its facts and binds together its life- 
giving traths. And, as that system is more and more 
understood, as the common faith of the Church grasps it 
more completely, we may look for a simpler statement of it 
in terms of theological science. There is a growing feeling 
that theology has been too complicated in times past; that 
we need to throw aside much of the old cumbrous machinery 
and to concentrate upon the vital facts. The age is fast for- 
getting the scholastic divisions and the misleading termi- 
nology of the past. It is time that a new distribution of ma- 
terial be made between systematic theology and its sister 
science, the history of doctrine. There is much that can be 
passed over from the former to the latter, to the advantage 
of both. Drawing its materials from a wide field, not dis- 
daining to accept from science, from history, from the relig- 
ions of the past and the present the light they have to throw 
upon its great problems, theology must distribute its subject 
matter into fewer and simpler categories.” 


IV.—MODIFICATIONS OF SCIENCE. 


Every theology must lay deep and strong its defenses 
around the doctrine of Theism. If there be no God, there 
is no Saviour. Christ’s humanity is nothing without his 
divinity. 

The old arguments which have been relied on in the past 
as proving the existence and nature of God, have not lost 
their value, but they have changed their form. The doctrine 
of evolution, the sciences of biology, physiology, ethnology, 
sociology, etc., have had their effect. 
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The time is past for the denial of evolution. The character 
of the discussion now is not concerning the fact of evolution, 
but the form. To present the subject analytically, there ar: 
three types of evolution. First, Atheistic, or, as some would 
prefer, Agnostic evolution. Of this there are three classes 
(1) Those who “ hold to change and elevation of form by ap 
petency, or use and effort ; as Monboddo, Lamark and Cope;”’ 
(2) Those who “teach natural selection with spontaneous 
variability, or ‘the survival of the fittest;’ as Darwin, Wal- 
lace, Tyndall, Huxley, Youmans and Heckel;” (3) Thoss 
who “teach transforming modification by the conditions of 
the medium, as St. Hilaire, Quatrefages, Draper and Herbert 
Spencer.” The second type is Deistic evolution, of whic 
there are two classes: (1) Those who “hold to a pre-or 
dained succession, under an innate tendency, or natural force; 
as Owen and Mivart;” and (2), those who “teach evolution 
by unconscious intelligence, (whatever that may mean); as 
Morell, Laycock and Murphy.’* The third type is Theistic 
evolution, which claims (1) that God is, and that he is in- 
finite and eternal; (2) That he is the first cause of all; tran- 
scending nature, and yet imminent in nature: (8) That he is 
the immediate cause of life in the world. Huxley admits 
that “the present state of knowledge furnishes no link be- 
tween the living and the non-living.” (Encyclopedia Britan 
nica, article * Biology.”) (4) That he is the immediate caus 
of each type of life. Agassiz, Brewster, Cuvier, Dana, Guyot, 
Balfour and Dawson, are names which stand on the side of 
Theistic evolution. 

Theistic evolution modifies the Theistic argument. The 
latter requires a restatement. Particularly is this true of the 
cosmological and teleological arguments. With the change 
in the theory of cosmos and the change in the theory of de- 
sign, there must be.a change in the form of the evidences 
taken from nature. The new form has been given to these 
arguments in an acceptable manner, doubtless by Prof. Flint, 
in his ** Theism;”’ and by Prof. Diman, in his “ Theistie Ar- 
gument as Affected by Recent Theories.” Many, however, 
may not be willing to go the length of Prof. Diman, who 


*See Biblical Biology, by Rey. J. H. Wythe, A.M., M.D., p. 16. 
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claims that no one of the arguments for the divine existence 
is in itself a proof; that each must be supplemented and com- 
pleted by all the others before the argument is satisfactory, 
and the demonstration complete. ‘ The necessity of suppos- 
ing a first cause was not itself a proof of the divine exis- 
tence; the evidence of intelligence in Nature was not a proof 
of the divine existence; the traces in history of a moral gov- 
ernor were not proofs of the divine existence; but all of 
these were undeniable facts; they all pointed in the same di- 
rection; they all converged to a common center; they all 
brought us, at last, face to face with the conviction of a being 
behind phenomena, transcending existence, endowed with 
wisdom and goodness, beyond anything that the imagination 
of man could conceive. At this point, and by a legitimate 
process of intellection, a process implied in all knowledge, and 
lying at the basis of every science, we clothed this conception 
with the attributes of infinity, and when this was done, the 
idea of God was as completed.” 

But, not theology only, but anthropology also, has been af- 
fected by recent theories. The doctrine of the origin of man 
has been put to severe tests. There is a tendency now to di- 
vide the subject, and account for the origin of man’s physi- 
cal nature through the development of the lower animal 
types, while attributing the origin of his spiritual nature to 
immediate native activity. This is seemingly the opin- 
ion of Prof. Diman. The great body of Christian theolo- 
gians, however, will be slow to accept the dogma of man’s 
physical development from the lower animals, while some 
may be willing to concede that both body and soul, with 
their physical and moral sensibilities, have been derived, by a 
“long process of evolution, reaching back to the fiery cloud, 
which, we are told, was once the sole thing floating in space.” 
But, whatever may be the ultimately prevailing view, it is 
certain that former views will be considerably modified; at 
least the discussion will involve the handling of new ques- 
tions. 

I venture here to suggest that science may add a single 
step to the history of the reproduction of the species, remov- 
ing the question of the soul’s origin, whether by preéxistence, 
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or traducianism, or creationism, a little further back in the 
discussion. There is a conviction growing in some minds 
that the soul of the offspring is begotten by, or through, the 
father, and the body only from the mother.* Two facts of 
science indicate this, while none are directly against it. They 
are as follows: (1) “ There isa marked morphological dif- 
ference between the two factors in the process” of genera- 
tion. The “one is called the male and the other the female 
element. The female element is relatively large, and under- 
goes but little change of form «+ - + The male element, 
on the other hand, is relatively small.’ (2) The tendency, in 
the case of sexual generation, “to reproduce the characters 
of the male,” is one of the singular phenomena of heredity. 
(See Encyclopedia Britannica, article “ Biology,” by Huxley.) 
The first of these facts indicates the refinement, so to speak, 
of the essence of the male element. The second fact indi- 
cates the superiority of the male element. 

It may be added here, that the above hypothesis does not 
conflict with the facts of heredity, which can be explained on 
the recognized principle ot the inter-action of soul and body, 
and thus the mental and physical characteristics of both 
parents be reproduced. On the other hand, if the above be 
scientifically tenable, then several primary doctrines of an- 
thropology will receive a clearer solution. 

(1) It will be less difficult to comprehend the doctrine that 
the race existed potentially and representatively in Adam— 
not in Eve. 

(2) The fall in Adam would become scientifically more de- 
monstrable. 

(3) The doctrine of Christ’s sinlessness would be more com- 
prehensible, because of the fact that his soul was not begot- 
ten by, or through,a sinful human father, but by the Holy 
Ghost. The soul is the seat of depravity. 

When, if ever, the above, which is here sketched in the 
rough, crystallizes in some thoughtful mind, who will give it 
a skillful presentation, we will welcome it as one of our most 
helpful data in the discussion of anthropological subjects. 





*See Note at close of article. 
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V.—UNIFICATION. 


Another mark of the new theology will be its tendency to 
unify the body of Christ. A large share of the differences 
of the past, which have too often become the odium theologi- 
cum, grew out of the philosophical character of the old sys- 
tems. Calvinism, which represents one extreme, begins with 
the sovereign unconditional decree of God. Arminianism, 
the other extreme, begins with the free agency of man. Cal- 
vanism begins with a hypothesis; Arminianism with a fact. 
It is not strange that there should be a conflict between 
the two—differences which cannot be adjusted. 

There is a place, however, where God, with His infinite 
and eternal attributes, meets with man, the free agent; that 
is in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ—the God-man— 
the mediator between God and man. In Him the extremes 
meet and are reconciled. In Him we discover that the ex- 
tremes do meet and are reconciled, and there we become 
humbly conscious of the fact that we cannot understand the 
inscrutable mystery of that union of the divine will with the 
human will. Yet, we know that they are at harmony, and 
that He was ‘‘ without sin.” There will be more heart, more 
love, more long-suffering in Christie theology—in a system 
which is all-pervaded by the name and spirit of Him who 
loved, and suffered, and died. 

But back of the nature of the system itself will be the 
spirit of the age for which it is elaborated. For he who 
would express the thought and spirit of the age, must him- 
self be full of that thought and spirit. No one who looks 
about him can doubt the tendency of the Churches to draw 
together—to unite fraternally, if not organically. The alli- 
ances, the councils, the conventions of Christians, so numer- 
ously attended, and which are so frequently held, and in which 
denominational lines are so seldom known; the spirit of fra- 


ternity and oneness, which is manifested by manifold expres- 
sions; all these indicate the character of the future the- 
ology. He who writes that theology must express this spirit 


in every page. 
But there will be apologetics and polemics in the new the- 
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ology. The conflict, however, will be between the Church 
and the world, between religion and infidelity, the common foe 
of all Churches and all Christians. The Church has become 
conscious of the fact that in the past it has too often been en- 
gaged in needless internal strife, and neglectful of the devas- 
tation and waste which was being perpetrated by her extern- 
al foes. She is becoming wiser now, and that wisdom will ex- 
press itself in the new theology. 


CONCLUSION. : 

I have not sought to be dogmatic in presenting the forego- 
ing thoughts, but only to state my convictions. If the near 
future will furnish some one, who is able and willing to give 
to the world, from an intelligent and devout mind, a scrip- 
tural, Christic, unifying, and, withal, a scientific theology, I 
am certain that it will be a theology for the times, and, there- 
fore, a new theology in its form. 


“ All thoughts that mould the age, begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And from the many, slowly upward win 
To one, who grasps the whole. 


In his wide brain, the feeling deep 

Which struggled on the many’s tongue, 
Swells to a tide whose surges leap 

O’er the weak thrones of wrong.”’—Lowell. 


W. H- Brack. 


Nore.—The foregoing hypothesis has been submitted to a dozen of the 
most distinguished divines in this country and in Europe, with reference 
to which correspondence, it may be interesting to know the results. | 
therefore, submit the following: 1. Three of them have not been heard 
from. 2. Seven received it as an entirely new idea, upon which they were 
unprepared to pass an opinion dogmatically, but with one exception, were 
inclined to reject. 3. Two had thought of it before, one of whom was 
inclined to receive it, but stated it differently, having recourse to the tri- 
chotomy in his statement, as follows: That the pneuma is derived from the 
father and the psukee from the mother. This gentleman, I may add, is a 
distinguished professor of theology in this country. 4. Those who rejected 
the hypothesis were, with one exception, I think, creatimists. 5. The prin- 
cipal objections were two: That it involved the division of spirit (which | 
do not accept) and that facts contradict it, the child possessing as many 
mental and physical characteristics of the mother as of the father. On this 
subject, however, the testimony of experts seems to indicate Huxley’s posi- 
tion as above stated. 
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Art. VIL.—THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS PROG- 


RESS.* 


I wARN you, reader, that this is not a literary article. An 
evangelist, preaching two sermons a day, all the year round, 
cannot be literary. 

This is simply a voice coming up from the experience of 
one of the reapers in the great harvest. The sweat and smut 
of my toil are on my brow while I write. If literary men 
do not enjoy the article the field-hands will. 

The doctrine of pessimism has given me no little trouble. 
I have been thrown with its teachers. I have worked in 
churches all permeated with its theories. I have read some 
of its literature, and visited for purposes of investigation 
some of its leaders. Many of the facts and arguments 
presented in support of this theory were hard to answer. 
My little sphere ot investigation did not afford me that 
broad comparison which the question required. I was 
troubled. 

Three things, however, kept me from being a pessimist. 
First, and chief, the great violence with which nearly all the 
literature of this people seeks to remove antagonistic Script- 
ures out of their way. Second, the unutterable gloom which 
even investigating their teachings spread over me. Third, a 
spontaneous, involuntary revolt which broke forth from my 
lips in the pulpit every time my soul got full of Christ, and 
my faith went bounding away from ‘the fear of Satan to a 
realization of the superiority of the King and Conqueror. 
No; a growler I may become (which Heaven forbid) as I 
grow older, and see a young world breaking away from the 
measures and theories under which I grew up, but pessimist 
I am not yet, thank God! 

I have longed greatly to see some scholarly and impartial 


*The Problem of Religious Progress, by Daniel Dorchester, D.D. New 
York: Philips & Hunt. 
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survey of the facts bearing on this great question, but this 
longing was not gratified until yesterday. 

The book whose title stands at the head of this article was 
placed in my hands by Prof. R. V. Foster, who is a friend 
of the author. A review in the full sense of the word is 
beyond my opportunities. As I like the book and expect 
most that I have to say to be favorable, I will put a word or 
two of complaint down now and get that out of my way. 

First. The author is unjust to pessimists of the Moody 
and Miiller stamp. 

Second. We of the South do not expect any Northern 
writer of any school or party to speak of the dark Ku Klux 
period of our history without doing us injustice. The best 
I can say for this writer is that the injustice is less in quan- 
tity and milder in quality than we are accustomed to bear, 
and was, I verily believe, not intended. 

The book is of that broad, thorough character which I had 
been longing in vain to find among the writers from the 
other side. It does not ignore nor explain away the adverse 
facts, but accounts for them in a way perfectly in keeping 
with the theory of hope and of faith, not in, but for, our lost 
humanity. 

Four things seem to me to underlie all the facts and con- 
clusions of the book. 

First. Protestant Christianity did not at first throw off all 
the errors and shackles which the Dark Ages had introduced. 

Second. Our deliverance from these shackles and errors 
comes by a series of counter movements, like the tacking of 
a ship, in which the true line of progress is only crossed, but 
not sailed in at all; yet progress is made in the true direc- 
tion every tack. For this progress God overrrules and uses 
infidelity and all errors. They drive us away from old false- 
hoods, though they often drive us too far; then some other 
error drives us back. 

Third. The book shows by an appalling picture of the 
crimes of other times, that things have been far worse over 
the whole world than they are now. Infidelity, atheism, 
lewdness, drunkenness, and, QO, is it possible! political fraud, 
have been far worse in other days than they are now. 
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Fourth. The book shows by comparative statistics in 
quantity that we are (taking all things into the ac 
making real progress. 

This book does not overlook the spiritual factor 
question. Numbers, wealth, and money do not mean 
ion. Railroads and progress are not our saviour. 

It is not forgotten either that while evils may be ove: 
by the Lord, still they are evils and may send many a \ 
to hell. 

There are innovations now that are to the last degree dan- 
gerous. Such innovations there have been in other days, 
and they wrought a frightful amount of mischief. If Gib- 
bon’s histories are now a valuable aid in proving the divine 
origin of Christianity, that does not do away with the mis- 
chief which their infidelity has accomplished. 

It is true, too, that we have some new forms of danger, 
and that these forms have taken on all the advanced power 
of this wonderful age. The danger is learned danger now, 
not mere brute passion; free intellect gone crazy; a steam 
engine off the track rather than a wild horse running away. 
Of course vast mischief will be done; things really sacred 
are trampled in the dust; reverence for age is gone; upstarts 
without beard believe themselves superior to Moses or to 
Paul. Yet over all this God rules. 

There is in this book a grand vindication of the cause 
of missions, and that, too, from all sides of the question. 
The cold, hard logic of cash contributions makes one’s heart 
leap for joy. The day of victory will come! Amen! 
Over five millions a year for missions from American Prot- 
estants since the war, or over five times as much as their 
annual contributions before the war, a vast increase in the 
average contribution of each member of the Churches! 
This era of lay workers and of ladies’ aid and ladies’ mis- 
sions is shown to be, spite of its acknowledged faults, the 
grandest that ever dawned. The vast expansion in the ratio 
of religious growth from about 1800, as shown by the dia- 
grams in this book, marks that period as the beginning of life 
from the dead. 

God rules. Let his servants take courage and press for- 
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ward. If, as secular papers boast, “the pew has got beyond 
the pulpit,” then let us thank God for the advancement the 
pew has made, and go to work to put the pulpit up to a place 
worthy of such lofty ieadership. 

And let us thank God, too, that the mere name of a cler- 
gyman, without any of the requisite qualifications for his 
office, no longer commands the respect of the world. The 
older men may learn a wholesome caution from the long 
array of whole-truths which this volume contains. Half- 
truths mislead. The destruction of some of our pet meas- 
ures and methods may after all be real progress. Think of 
a man who claims to be a modified Calvinist, writing cheer- 


fully such a sentence as this: 


“Calvinism, whether sublapsarian or supralapsarian, is 
now seldom uttered in pulpits. The religious consciousness 
recognizes it as effete, or as rapidly becoming so, notwith- 
standing an occasional quasi-ratification of the Westminster 
Confession.” 


Larger freedom ir the creeds is a hopeful tendency of our 
times, though like the Protestant theory of free inquiry, it 
will of course be abused. 

It is reading the age and its spirit all backwards for our 
Church now to undertake to enlarge its creed; and even to 
add debated and doubtful items, which fully half our fathers 
never believed. 

In many ways even the skepticism and materialism of this 
age are liberating factors in the great world of thought. 

Shallow proofs will be replaced by others solid as the hills. 

It is due, I think, to God’s overruling providence that 
infidels are now among the chief students of the sacred man- 
uscripts and of the Saviour’s biography. If it be true, as I 
verily believe, that their destructive canons of criticism and 
their ill-meant utterances about the textus receptus of the New 
Testament exerted a controlling influence over the Canter- 
bury translation, still God was in it all. The work will 
not stop at this. Catalogues of all the various readings will 
be studied; citations from Scripture by the apostolic fathers 
will be studied; fae similes of every ancient codex will be 
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studied. The pews of our enlightened churches will contain 
a far better knowledge of these matters by and by than the 
pulpits do now. 

Excelsior! Excelsior! Our preachers must be able to lead 
this advanced thought. O, for an archangel’s voice to awaken 
the Churches on this subject! 

Progress in material things, says McIntosh, is not spiritual 
progress. Railroads and steam-presses can be, and will be 
used by Satan. Yes, but they can be, and will be used by 
the King of all kings, too, and by his people. 

It is to leadership in this grand age, this age of unchained 
intellect, this age of educated and free-thinking pews, this 
age when no ecclesiastical authority or written creed is worth 
a nickel to hold back the thinking or to support the preach- 
er’s opinions: this is the high and glorious leadership to 
which our next generation of ministers are called. I am 
glad it isso. I believe they will be equal to the emergency. 
I believe it, not because of any faith I have in humanity or 
in progress, but because of that faith I have in Him who has 
hitherto gone before his embattled hosts as their captain- 
general, and who has in every age raised up men for the 
times. Two lines of policy rival each other. A few will 
try, and are trying (vain struggle) to put the old halter of 
authority—Church authority and creed authority—back on 
thought; others—noble hearts! grand men!—are trying to 
bring our rising ministers up to that grand mastery of truth 
which will entitle them to the respect and leadership of thisage. 

O, ye sleeping conservatives, be it known that what 
answered for all purposes of leadership once, will answer 
now no more. Do not, I beg you, do not hold back our 
noble boys, whom God is leading out to other heights, where 
your feet and mine never trod. 

Visions of wider victories rise before me. The laity eman- 
cipated at last, come in as a free factor in our progress. Sen- 
timent gives place to enlightened convictions, deep-rooted as 
the Alps, and like the Alps, beat on and tested by all the 
storms. Spasms, under thrilling appeals, give place to broad, 
wise, business-like system, grand as the work of a world’s 
conversion, at which it aims. 
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Then the battle will belong to the laymen, enlightened, 
earnest laymen. Already the tramp of the advancing army 
is frightening our old fossil ministers out of their wits. Lay 
preachers, young men’s Christian associations, Chautauqua 
conventions, and other ground-swells, tell us plainly the old 
regime is gone forever. Amen; thank God. Let the new 
dynasty be installed. The ladies, too, are to be a grand part 
of this progress. Even the little children are to share in it. 
The eighth Psalm, in all the grand prophecy of the second 
verse, is yet to be fulfilled. 

The vast store-house of God’s Word has never yet been 
half explored. Hitherto the lay-workers, in meetings, have 
relied on their “ experience”’ and their feelings. Now we 
expect all of them to arm themselves by a careful study of the 
Scriptures. 

Christian schools will yet be to missions what West Point 
is to the armies of our country. 

Exegesis will belong as thoroughly yet to the college for 
laymen and the seminary for young ladies, as it does now to 
the theological school.* When laymen dig down to the 
foundations for themselves, and begin to act from their own 
earnest convictions, we shall have a revolution in all our com- 
mon education. How I would love to see our schools and 
colleges all given up to Christ. 

There is even now among the more earnest laymen a grow- 
ing demand for a ladies’ college of this type. 

I hear, as I travel, people everywhere saying of their pas- 
tor, “ He don’t feed me; my little girl knows more about 
the Bible than he does.” 

I find Chautauqua bearing one fruit. No matter how 
much Greek, or Hebrew, or theology the preacher knows, 
if he is not well posted, both in the letter and spirit of the 
Bible, his leadership is repudiated. Who will help furnish 
our young preachers the necessary facilities? The old fire- 
man made his young comrade climb up on his shoulder. 
Would to God my old shoulder could be thus used by the 
young preacher. Some of us may, whether we choose or 
not, be promoted soon to those lonely mountain tops where 


* J. B. Hail’s letter. 
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the superannuated linger awhile still on earth, but far above 
the fields where young workmen are reaping. The reins of 
leadership will pass out of our hands. They passed out of 
Paul’s hands, too. Let us not become old growlers nor lie 


, 


like “a cold obstruction” in the pathway of progress. Up 
there, on those mountain tops, is not the place for leadership 
at all, but it is the place where prayer-clouds ought to gather 
and then send down their spiritual showers on the fields 
below. After all, the mountain-top saint may in this way 
be as grand a factor in the work as the dusty young field- 
hand down below. 

And while the young men press onward, let them also 
beware of the fact that not all that is new is real progress. 
There are old things, too, that must stand while God stands. 
But let them work with a lofty faith. It is not in human 
nature to struggle hard for that which we believe to be 
impossible. Were I a pessimist, I should work on as Moody 
does, but, O, with such a weight of hopelessness upon m« 
I know from actual cases that pessimism keeps men from 
praying for the conversion of the world. 

How can we pray for or work for that which we consider 
impossible ? 

A strong faith in the ultimate triumph of the gospel is a 
thrilling power with, and in, every true worker, whether at 
home or among the heathen. It is sad and demoralizing to 
think we are sowing our seed “on the rocks to die.” 

I believe the seed sown by Hail and Gordon will be factors 
in the last grand universal victory of Christianity, and this 
faith helps me pray for them. 

A careful study of Scripture convinces me that a far greater 
baptism of the Holy Ghost is yet to come. Joel’s prophecy 
sweeps on from Pentecost to the end of the world. [saiah 
prophecies first of water for the thirsty, and then floods of 
water for the dry ground. The “floods” of this scriptural 
yater are yet to come. Nearly all the prophecies of the 
great restoration of Israel are connected with a new and 
mighty gift of the Spirit, as in Isa. xxx. 13-17, and Ezek. 
xxxvir. So, too, Rev. vu. and Zech. x1. 10, portend the 
same grand future. 
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A far holier and more consecrated Church is also foretold 
in many places. See Zech. m1. 13; Isa. rv. 3; Isa. xxxv. 8; 
Zech. xtv. 20; Rom. x1. 25, 26. I believe these hopes will 


yet be realized. 


“Die Welt wird alt und wieder jung, 
Doch der mench hofft immer verbesserung. 


Und was die innere Stimme spricht 
Das tiiuscht die hoffende Seele nicht.”’ 


On far higher and better ground than Schiller builds this 
hope, I rest mine, even on Him who “ goeth forth conquering 
and to conquer.” 

God will “turn and overturn” till he gives the victory to 
Jesus. 

He whose word can never be broken hath said of his 
Church, “ The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.”” He 
hath said to his people, “ Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to @ive you the kingdom.”’ Amen. 

B. W. McDonno xp. 
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Art. VIL—CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS.* 


SINCE writing this book the author has passed from the 
scenes of his labors on earth to his reward in heaven. He 
was a good and a great man, and well merited the distin- 
guished honors conferred upon him. He was a fine scholar 
and a popular writer. His studies were largely antiquarian 
in character, hence his valuable contributions to this depart- 
ment of literature; such as his “ History of the Jewish 
Church,” his “Sinai and Palestine,” and finally, his “ Chris- 
tian Institutions.” Dr. Stanley was a man of large and 
liberal views generally, and especially in regard to religion. 
He could not tolerate intolerance and bigotry and a super- 
stitious veneration for mere rites and forms that represent no 
practical nor characteristic principle. Christianity with him 
was a vital principle and not a mere aggregation of external 
forms and ceremonies. These forms and usages may change 
without necessarily endangering those vital principles which 
impart to all forms and usages whatever of life and power 
they may possess. He says, “ Underneath the sentiments 
and usages which have accumulated around the forms of 
Christianity, it is believed that there is a class of principles 
—a religion, as it were, behind the religion—which, however 
dimly expressed, has given them whatever vitality they pos- 
sess.’ The inference is that no one special form of church 
polity, no one special form of ritual observance, no one mode 


of baptism, or one mode of celebrating the eucharist is indis- 


pensable to the true religion or the acceptable worship of 
God. In confirmation of this truth, our author shows “the 
entire unlikeness of the early days of Christianity (or, if we 
prefer so to put it, of the times of the Roman Empire) to 
our own.” He refers significantly to the fact that men can 


*Christian Institutions: Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects, by Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, author of “ History of the 
Jewish Church,” “Sinai and Palestine,” etc., etc. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 
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readily see the resemblances between their own denomina- 
tional organizations and the early Church without being 
able to see the differences between them. Hence, “the ten- 
dency of ordinary men is to invest every age with the attri- 
butes of theirown. This is especially the case in religious 
history.” He illustrates this fact by reference to “the Puri- 
tan idea that there was a biblical counterpart to every, the 
most trivial, incident or institution of modern ecclesiastical 
life, and that all ecclesiastical statesmanship consisted in 
reducing the varieties of civilization to the crudity of the 
times when Christianity was as yet in its infancy.” He 
apositely says, “The same fancy has been exhibited on a 
larger scale by the endeavor of Roman Catholic and High 
Church divines to discover their own theories of the papacy, 
the hierarchy, the administration of the sacraments in the 
early Church.” The folly of all such attempts to identify 
the present with the past, our author has fully exposed by 
showing “the total unlikeness of the first, second, or third 
centuries to any thing which now exists in any part of the 
world.” 

The first institution discussed by our author is baptism. 
The subject is by no means a novel one, yet our author enter- 
tains some rather peculiar views and says some novel things 
concerning it. 

1. The Origin of this Christian Institution.—Our author is 
less expicit than the subject requires. He says, “ The plunge 
into the bath of purification, long known among the Jewish 
nation as a symbol of a change of life, had been revived with 
a fresh energy by the Essenes, and it received a definite 
signification and impulse from the austere prophet who 
derived his name from the ordinance. This rite was retained 
as the pledge of entrance into a new and universal com- 
munion.” 

Our author seems here not to ascribe to divine appoint- 
ment the ordinance of baptism, but to regard it as originally 
only of human authority, but was adopted by John and by 
Christ for their respective purposes. We think, however, 
that the best scholarship and the highest authority make it 
as a religious rite, of divine origin and a fundamental part 
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of the Mosaic ritual and tabernacle service. An adverse 
opinion. ‘ Beyond all this, His (Christ’s) baptism was his 
formal setting apart for his ministry, and was a most impor- 
tant portion of his consecration to be the high priest of God. 
He was just entering on the age of thirty (Luke mr. 23), the 
age at which the Levites began their ministry and the rabbis 
their teaching. It has already been mentioned that the con- 
secration of Aaron to the high-priesthood was by baptism, 
unction, and sacrifice. (Lev. vir.) All these were under- 
gone by Jesus.”’—Smith’s Bible Dictionary, art. Bap. This 
is very high authority. In this quotation we have an explicit 
recognition of baptism as an essential part of the divinely- 
given formulary for priestly consecration. This makes bap- 
tism, as a religious rite, of Mosaic or divine origin. 

‘A man who fasteth for his sins and goeth again and 
doeth the same; who will honor his prayers? or what doth 
his humbling profit him? So he who has been baptized 
from a dead body and again toucheth it, of what use is his 
washing..’”’—Ecclus. xxxtv. 25. Here is a full recognition of 
the fact that purification from a dead body was by the Jews 
called baptism. 

The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, referring to the 
tabernacle services, says they consisted “in meats and drinks 
and divers washings (baptisms) and carnal ordinances. (Heb. 
1x. 10.) These divers baptisms were the divers purifications 
required by the Mosaic law, and baptism as a religious rite 
is as strictly of divine origin as any other institution of the 
law of Moses. 

2. Dr. Stanley represents that primitive baptism was per- 
formed by plunging. He also speaks of it as an immersion, 
etc. He cited no authority, attempts no proof; in fact, 
seems to abandon himself up to a free, easy declamatory 
style, as if indifferent. as to whether his statements should 
be accepted or rejected. In forming this opinion our author 
seems to have done what thousands of others have done, 
viz., to have mistaken some of the preparatory rites for the 
rite itself. Prof. Taylor, editor of Calmut’s Dictionary, in 
his ** Apostolic Baptism,” has given us not only an uanan- 
swerable argument against plunging, immersion, etc., but 
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has satisfactorily shown how immersion came, in the early 
history of Christianity, to supersede the apostolic mode. 
Speaking of the ceremonies of purification from a dead body, 
according to directions given in Num. xrx., he says, ‘* Noth- 
ing can be clearer than that this service was divided into 
two parts, the first performed by the unclean person him- 
self; he was to wash himself and to bathe himself thoroughly 
in water; and secondly, a clean person. . . . . Shall sprinkle 


on the unclean person the water of separation. Until the 
very moment that the water of separation is sprinkled upon 


him he is uNcLEAN. He may wash (plunge, dip, immerse) 
himself times without number, in any imaginable profusion 
of water, all goes for nothing. He is unclean till the ashes 
of the heifer sprinkle his flesh.” 

This preparatory washing or bathing, Prof. Taylor shows, 
was continued among the Jews through all their national 
history; especially was it practiced upon Gentile converts; 
and was continued in the Christian Church, the most of 
whose converts were Gentiles, and is continued to the present 
time in some oriental Churches. This prior washing, bath- 
ing, immersion, plunging, or what not, was not the baptism, 
but preparatory to the baptism which was invariably per- 
formed by affusion. In process of time, according to Prof. 
Taylor’s showing, this preparatory washing came in many 
places to be accepted as the real baptism, and for a time and 
to a large extent superseded the original Mosaic, Johanic, 
and Christian mode. Mr. Taylor’s “facts and evidences” 
are absolutely crushing to the dipping theory. 

We thought it hardly admissible in this notice of ou 
author’s book to pass this error, as we think it, without 
expressing our dissent. 

Dr. Stanley having depicted with more of rhetorical 
flourish than conciseness the “extraordinary scenes along 
the Jordan, and at other places where baptism was wont to 
be administered,’ says that to these “scenes no existing 
ritual of any European Church offers any likeness.” Then 
to show that Christianity is not restricted to any fixed and 
unvarying form of ceremonial, he describes a baptism in 
patristic times. He says, “ There was but one time of the 
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year when the right was administered—namely, between 
Easter and Pentecost. There was but one person who could 
administer it—the presiding officer of the community, the 
bishop, as the chief presbyter was called after the first cen- 
tury. There was but one hour for the ceremony; it was 
midnight. The torches flared through the dark hall as the 
troops of converts flocked in. The baptistry consisted of an 
inner and an outer chamber. In the outer chamber stood 
the candidates for baptism, stripped to their shirts; and turn- 
ing to the west as the region of sunset, they stretched forth 
their hands through the dimly-lit chamber, as in a defiant 
attitude towards the evil spirit of darkness, and speaking to 
him by name, said, ‘I renounce thee, Satan, and all thy 
works, and all thy pomp, and all thy service.’ Then they 
turned, like a regiment, facing right round to the east, and 
repeated, in a form more or less long, the belief in the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, which has grown up in the so-called 
apostles’ creed in the West and the so-called Nicene creed in 
the East. They then advanced into the inner chamber. 
Before them yawned the deep pool or reservoir, and stand- 
ing by the deacon, or deaconess, as the case might be, 
to arrange that all should be done with decency. The whole 
troop undressed completely, as if for a bath, and stood up 
naked before the bishop, who put to each the questions, to 
which the answer was returned in a loud and distinct voice, 
as of those who knew what they had undertaken. They 
then plunged into the water. Both before and after the 
immersion their bare limbs were rubbed with oil from head 
to foot; they were then clothed in white gowns and received, 
as token of kindly feelings of their new brotherhood, the 
kiss of peace and a taste of honey and milk; and they 
expressed their new faith by using for the first time the 
Lord’s prayer. These are-the outer forms of which, in 
the Western Churches, almost every particular is altered 
even in the most material points. Immersion has become 
the exception and not the rule. Adult baptism, as well 
as immersion, exists only among the Baptists. The dra- 
matic action of the scene is lost. The anointing, like 
the bath, is reduced to a few drops of oil in the Roman 
VOL. Il, No. 4.—29. 
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Church, and in Protestant Churches it has entirely disap- 
peared.” 

The truthfulness of this picture is sufficiently attested by 
other authors. Such was a patristic baptism; was it an apos- 
tolic baptism? Prof. Taylor has irretutably shown that it 
was not. 

Dr. Stanley and Prof. Taylor are equally at issue in refer- 
ence to infant baptism, but we cannot notice their respective 
positions on this subject. 

8. It is rather a peculiarity in our author that while he 
asserts plunging or immersion (which he very improperly 
uses interchangeably) was the apostolic mode, he insists that 
the almost universal adoption of sprinkling or pouring is 
right and proper. In this regard he differs generally from 
those that believe immersion to have been the original mode. 
In this he shows his thorough conviction that Christianity is 
a set of principles, and does not consist of mere forms, how- 
ever appropriate and valuable these forms may be. 

Our author proceeds from baptism to the discussion of the 
eucharist, and shows at considerable length that similar 


changes have occurred in relation to it. 


“Tt was not, as with us, in the early morning, or at noon- 
day, but in the evening, shortly after sunset—not on the first 
day of the week, nor on the seventh, but on the fifth, or 
Thursday, that the Master and his disciples met together. 
The remembrance of the day of the week has now entirely 
perished, except in Passion week. It was revived in the time 
of Calvin, who proposed in recollection of it to have the 
chief Christian festival and day of rest transferred on this 


account from Sunday to Thursday.” 


The place was a large upper room above the open court of 
the inn. The guests reclined upon mats spread around the 


room, three upon each couch; Christ in the midst, “next to 
the beloved disciple, and next to him the eldest, Peter.” 
Before them is a bowl of “wine mixed up with water and 
one or more large, thin passover cakes of unleavened 
bread, the form of which is preserved in the thin round 
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wafer used in the Catholic and Lutheran Churches. As 
this wine was mixed with water, so the bread was prob- 
ably served with fish, according to custom. The sop, too, 
was present. 

Our author gives details till the reader grows tired of 
them; but the object is to show that however important to 
Christians may have seemed these things in different periods 
of the Church’s history, they have undergone great changes 
or disappeared entirely. Still the Church lives and the 
eucharist is still observed, even with more appropriateness 
than formerly. 

Our author gives us an interesting discussion of the doc- 
trine of the “real presence”’ of Christ in the eucharist, show- 
ing the different views of the Church at different periods of 
its history, and the considerations by which they were sup- 
ported. Condemning all theories that assert the physical 
presence, he insists on such an interpretation of all Scripture 
texts bearing on the subject as will harmonize with the doc- 
trine of Christ’s spiritual presence on occasions of the ce! 
bration of this institution. 

On the subject of “ Absolution” and the question of eccle- 
siastical authority, the author is very clear and satisfactory. 
His interpretation and application of Matt. xiv. 19; xvur. 8; 
John xx. 23, are very satisfactory. These texts, it is well 
known, have, by a vicious interpretation, been made to do 
large service in bolstering up the papacy and Roman hie- 
rarchy. Protestant Churches, too, have been wont to press 
these texts into a service which it is believed they were never 
intended to serve. It will be sufficient to enable the reader 
to gather our author’s method of interpretation if a short 
paragraph is quoted. He says, “ The phrase ‘ binding’ and 
‘loosing’ meant in the language of the Jewish schools, declar- 
ing what is right and what is wrong, if any master, or rabbi, 
or judge declared a thing to be right or true he was said to 
have loosed it; if he declared a thing to be wrong or false 
he was said to have bound it. That this is the original 
meaning of the words has been set at rest beyond the possi- 
bility of question since the decisive quotations given by the 
most learned Hebrew scholars of the seventeenth century. 
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The meaning, therefore, of the expressions, as addressed to 
the first disciples, was that, honorable as they seemed to be, 
yet by virtue of the new spiritual life and new spiritual 
insight which Christ brought into the world, their decisions 
in cases of right and wrong would be invested with all the 
authority, and more than all the authority, which had 
belonged before to the masters of the Jewish assemblies, to 
the rulers and teachers of the synagogues. It was the same 
promise as was expressed, in substance, in those other well- 
known passages, ‘It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
my Father which speaketh in you;’ ‘ He that is spiritual 
judgeth all things;’ ‘Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One and know all things and need not that any one should 
teach you;’ ‘The Comforter shall lead you into all truth.’ ” 

We most cordially endorse the views presented in this quo- 
tation, and doubt not that in a similar manner should be 
interpreted all those texts that are relied upon as authority 
by ecclesiastical functionaries for lording it over God’s her- 
itage. There is not much authority given by God's Word to 
ecclesiastical functionaries to lord it over the consciences of 
men. The power of the keys, the power to bind and to 
loose, the power to remit and to retain sins is moral and 
spiritual rather than ecclesiastical. 

Our author’s discussions of questions relating to the “ cler- 
gy” are very interesting, lucid, and generally satisfactory. 
Among other valuable things, he pertinently says, “It is 
certain that the officers of the apostolic or of any subsequent 
Church were not part of the original institution of the 
Founder of our religion; that of bishop, presbyter, and 
deacon, of metropolitan, patriarch, or pope, there is not the 
shadow of a trace in the four Gospels. It is certain that they 
arose gradually out of the preéxisting institutions either of 
the Jewish synagogues, or of the Roman Empire, or of the 
Greek municipalities, or under the pressure of local emer- 
gencies. It is certain that throughout the first century and 
for the first years of the second, that is, through the later 
chapters of the Acts, the apostolic Epistles, and the writings 
of Clement and Hormas, bishop and presbyter were con- 
vertible terms, and that the body of men so called were the 
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rulers—so far as any permament rulers existed—of the early 
Church. It is certain that as the necessities of the time 
demanded, first at Jerusalem, then in Asia Minor, the eleva- 
tion of one presbyter above the rest by the almost universal 
law which even in republics engenders a monarchical ele- 
ment, the word bishop gradually changed its meaning, and 
by the middle of the second century became restricted to the 
chief presbyter of the locality. It is certain that in no 
instance were the apostles called ‘ bishops’ in any other sense 
than they were called ‘ presbyters’ and ‘deacons.’ It is cer- 
tain that in no instance before the beginning of the third 
century the title or function of the Pagan or Jewish priest- 
hood is applied to the Christian-pastors.” 

From these facts our author draws a number of logical 
conclusions concerning the clergy, which are abundantly 
sustained by the history of the Church. 

Dr. Stanley devotes about forty pages to the Pope, not by 
way of polemic or in any way discussing his pretensions or 
the authority of his office, but in the delineations of the 
usages and customs that have grown up in connection with 
the papal office. 

He says, ‘*The Pope may be considered, 1, as the repre- 
sentative of the customs of Christian antiquity; 2, as the 
representative of the ancient Roman Empire; 3, as an 
Italian bishop and Italian prince; 4, as the pope or chief 
oracle of Christendom; 5, as the head of the ecclesiactical 
profession; 6, as an element in the future arrangements of 
Christendom.” 

Under these several heads our author brings forward for 
the entertainment of his readers a great variety of curious 
and interesting facts, such as perhaps can nowhere else be 
found in so small a space. His picture of the Pope is by no 
means calculated to inspire the reader with any very high 
degree of veneration for the sanctity of the office or for the 
customs thereunto pertaining. 

Dr. Stanley has triumphantly shown that Christianity is a 
system of indestructible principles, which are in no proper 
sense dependent upon the forms and ceremonies, the customs 
and usages with which these principles may be associated. 
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The book is a valuable contribution to Christian literature, 
and we commend it to the general reader, and especially to 
those who have a taste ‘for the study of the usages and forms 
connected with “ Christian Institutions.” 

S. G. Burney. 





The New Revision. 


Art. VUL—THE NEW REVISION. 


It has long been felt among scholars that a revision of our 
authorized version of the New Testament is necessary. The 


work is now accomplished, and probably no similar under- 
taking will follow for many generations. The history of the 
new revision is known to all readers, but in order fully to 
understand the work of the revisers, it will be necessary to 
give a brief account of the critical materials which they 
employed in this very delicate and responsible work. They 


have been guilty of no needless, hasty, or inconsiderate act. 
Two hundred and seventy years bave elapsed since our so- 
called authorized version made its appearance. Since that 
time a vast mass of critical material has been gathered from 
countless sources. No previous age has possessed so many 
facilities for this important task. Old manuscripts have 
been brought to light, ancient versions of the Scriptures 
examined, and the writings of the Christian fathers diligently 
searched in order to find out just what our Lord and his 
apostles did do and say. Since the days of King James, the 
whole field of Greek literature has been explored as never 
before. Every text of every classic and patristic author has 
been revised and annotated time and again. The great 
science of comparative philology has had its birth within the 
last half century. Textual criticism was in its infancy when 
our Bible was last revised (not translated). It is now a 
gigantic science. Grammar, as a science, was almost 
unknown to the old revisers. In this one branch of Chris- 
tian scholarship there has been a marvelous growth and 
progress. There are at present three great sources of textual 
criticism. 

I. Ancient manuscripts. 

Il. Ancient versions. 

III. Patristric quotations. 

I. The first of these sources is the most important and 
ought to be studied by all biblical scholars. To this source 
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alone every civilized people is indebted for a readable Bible 
in the mother tongue. Manuscripts are of two kinds, 
uncial and cursive. Uncial manuscripts are written in capi- 
tal letters, with no spacing between the words. Cursives are 
written much in the style of our script. The uncials are 
usually older and the cursives later than the tenth century. 

Not a single uncial manuscript was used by the King 
James translators, although there are sixty of these precious 
documents known to scholars. The cursive manuscripts 
number nearly two thousand, only four or five of which were 
used by the compilers otf our Textus Receptus. Of the 
uncials, there are but five that contain the New Testament 
entire or nearly so. For future use the following brief 
sketch of each of these seems necessary. 

1. The Alexandrian Manuscript.—This is a very complete 
copy of the New Testament, being defective in only two or 
three books. It has one great advantage over all other texts, 
except the Sinaitic, in that it contains the book of Revela- 
tion entire, which being the last book of the canon was most 
liable to mutilation. The manuscript is now in the British 
Museum in London. Scholars usually agree in assigning its 
date to the fifth century. 

2. The Vatican Manuscript.—No manuscript is more highly 
esteemed than this most precious text. It has been but 
little used owing to the fact that it has been in the custody 
of the Roman Catholics at Rome, but in the year 1868, just 
two years before our late revisers began their work, this 
invaluable text was published in fac simile under the direc- 
tion of Pope Pius Ninus. Thus this great and precious 
treasure of biblical criticism is at last given to the whole 
Christian world. Scholars, almost without exception, unite 
in assigning it to the fourth century, and some give it even 
a greater antiquity. 

8. The Ephraim Manuscript.—This is what is known as a 
palimpsest—that is, a manuscript containing two or more 
works, one written ovor the other. When parchment was 
scarce and costly it was customary to use old and partially 
faded manuscripts for entirely new books. The new book was 
written over the old one and partially obliterated it. Igno- 
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rant monks often took copies of the New Testament to write 
new books upon. The writings of a Syrian divine, Ephruim, 
were thus written upon a parchment containing the New 
Testament. In recent times this was discovered, and by the 
application of a chemical preparation the whole text was 
rendered legible, and the world has thus recovered a lost 
copy of the Sacred Scriptures. In 1834 this text was first 
published to the world. The original copy is now in the 
National Library in Paris. It is one of the oldest texts 
known, and takes rank with the Alexandrian in age and 
critical value. 

4. The Beza Manuscript.—In 1562 the eminent reformer, 
Beza of Geneva, found in Lyons, France, a very ancient copy 
of the New Testament lying among waste paper. It is 
accorded by scholars that it is as old as the sixth century. 
It is not entire, but is one of the most important texts in 
existence. 

5. The Sinaitic Manuscript.—This celebrated codex was 
found by the great and learned Tischendorf in the monastery 
of St. Catharine near Mount Sinai, part in the year 1844 and 
the rest in 1859. One day while at this old monastery his 
attention was attracted by some very old vellum among 
waste paper laid aside for kindling a fire in the stove. His 
keen eye at once detected its age, and he found to his great 
joy that it was a part of the New Testament. He had no 
trouble in securing it from the monks. But it was not until 
1859 that he succeeded in getting the entire manuscript. 
This is by far the most important discovery of the kind ever 
made. It contains all the books of the New Testament 
entire, with some other writings in addition. It is now in 
the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. It is thought to be 
as old, if not older than the famous Vatican manuscript. 

These five are the oldest and most complete of all the 
uncial manuscripts. Not one of them was known to the 
King James translators, except Beza’s, and that was not used. 
The cursives are all later and inferior to the uncials. Why 
should one be satisfied with a translation of the Bible which 
is not based upon the best known authorities ? 

II. The next most valuable source of a correct text is 
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ancient versions. As early as the second century the Script- 
ures were translated into other languages. These transla- 
tions are older than any manuscripts of the Greek texts. 
They reach back almost to the days of the apostles them- 
selves. They are copied and recopied and handed down 
from generation to generation, and are very strong collateral 
evidence of the truth of revelation. The following are 
among the oldest and most important of these ancient 
versions : 

1. The Peshito Syriac, a translation made in the second 
century. 

2. The Old Latin Version—It was used by Turtullian and 
others in the third century, and was revised by Jerome in the 
fourth. Jerome was much abused for daring to touch the 
time-honored book, but Jerome’s revision soon supplanted 
the old Latin and is now known as the Vulgate. 

3. The Gothic Version, made by Bishop Ul!philas in the 
fourth century. 

4. The Egyptian Versions, the Thebaic and the Memphitic, 
of the third century. 

5. The Armenian, as old as the fifth century. 

These are some of the most important translations of the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, and are exceedingly valuable 
as conservators of a genuine text. They had not been 
studied in the days of King James. Only Jerome’s revision 
of the old Latin version was used by the translators of our 
authorized version. By means of these old translations the 
Scriptures were circulated in Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, in 
Northern and Southern Europe. If, perhaps, the Greek 
texts were changed and corrupted in the course of time, 
these translations did not undergo the same changes, but 
they preserved the lineage of their original pareutage. Now 
no Greek or Latin classics have enjoyed such protection. 
They were not translated into other tongues until modern 
times. Nor do we possess any manuscripts of these classics 
so old as those of the New Testament. Thus it will be seen 
that no book of ancient times has been so wonderfully 
guarded as our Bible. It will be easy to see how these 
old manuscripts and translations have codperated to pre- 
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serve for us an almost absolutely pure text ot the Word 
of Life. 


III. The last source of a correct text is that of patristic 
quotations. As early as the first century the fathers began 
to write upon theological subjects and to comment upon the 
writings of the apostles. In doing this they made numerous 
qugtations from the sacred books. As time went on this 
custom continued, and hundreds of writers in every part of 
the Christian world commented upon the Scriptures. Lleated 
theological controversies arose at a very early period. The 
Scriptures were appealed to in confirmation of doctrinal 
tenets. It is said that if the New Testament were entirely 
destroyed it could be reproduced from these quotations of 
the fathers. What an important part, then, these writings 
must play in the work of revision! 

They cannot, however, always be appealed to with absolute 
certainty. The fathers usually quoted from memory and 
without verbal exactness, but where a doctriral point is at 
issue their quotations may be more generally trusted. It 
will be interesting to see what part these various sources of 
criticism had in giving us our English Bible. What we 
wish in a translation is that it faithfully represent the 
original, and that the original text be pure. Truth is more 
important than rhetoric. Accuracy is better than harmonious 
sentences. Where so much importance is attached to the 
exact words of Scripture, is it not exceedingly important 
that we should know as far as possible what the exact words 
are? This will lead us to inquire briefly into the history of 
the so-called Textus Receptus, upon which our authorized 
version is based. 

The first Greek New Testament ever published was edited 
by the great and learned Erasmus in the year 1516. He 
afterwards issued four revised editions. His fourth edition 
became the basis of all subsequent Greek texts. Erasmus 
says of his first edition, that it “ was rather tumbled head- 
long into the world than edited.”” He had at his command 
but ‘hree cursive manuscripts. Two of them were inferior 
and of the third it is said he made but little or no use. He 
was well acquainted with the Vulgate of the Latin. In 
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many instances he translated the Latin back into the Greek in 
order to complete his text. Thus, instead of the exact 
words of revelation, we often have no better authority than 
an imaginary translation of Erasmus in poor Greek. He 
also made numerous corrections of his own, not unfrequently 
changing the text which he used. After Erasmus died, 
Robert Stephens, of Paris, published four editions of the 
Greek Testament based upon the fourth edition of Erasmus. 
In his fourth edition he divided the text into verses, an 
invention of his own—a most unfortunate thing. 

Stephens was followed by the learned Beza, who did not 
depart materially from his predecessor. Thus we have the 
pedigree of our Textus Receptus. Beza’s last edition was 
issued in 1598, just six years before the revisers of the 
Bishop’s Bible began their labors. They had before them 
the texts of Erasmus, Stephens, and Beza. Which did they 
use? It has been shown by comparison that they followed 
sometimes one and sometimes another, but chiefly Beza. If 
the reader has followed the history of these texts, he is pre- 
pared to believe that there are no less than one hundred 
thousand various readings in the different texts, and that, 
consequently, there are many mistakes, and even corrup- 
tions, in our own English translation. If we are in posses- 
sion of so many facilities for correcting these errors, why not 
accept them with thankfulness and rejoice that we are thus 
enabled to know the truth? When our authorized version 
was made, but one of the great uncials; except Beza’s, was 
known; the ancient translations had not been studied, nor 
had the Christian fathers been examined. How different to- 
day! Pagan and Christian, infidel and believer have all 
been employed for centuries in asserting and defending these 
sacred books. The result has been most satisfactory to the 
Christian world. We have gained much more than we have 
lost in this conflict. The new revision has forever silenced 
the oft-made charge that the New Testament is a forgery or 
that it is hopelessly corrupt, for after all, no important doc- 
trine of the Bible has been changed by the new revision. 
It has left unshaken the great bulwarks of our faith. It has 
rather strengthened than weakened all the cardinal doctrines 
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of the Protestant world. It cannot be said that no important 
changes have been made. Every change that brings us 
nearer the truth or gives us a more faithful rendering of the 
Word is important. Every earnest Christian ought to hail 
with joy whatever helps him to a better understanding of 
the Bible. It matters not how dear a particular passage of 
Scripture is to us, if it is not divinely-authorized we should 
gladly give it up. The following reasons for revision have 
already been intimated or suggested : 

1. Errors of text. 

2. Errors of grammar. 

3. Errors of translation. 

It will require no great learning to show that each of the 
above charges is true. There are many other defects which 
have been removed by the revisers, but it will be unnecessary 
to enumerate them all in this article. 

A few examples under each of the above heads will suffice 
to convince the candid reader that the new revision is not 
unnecessary. 

1. Errors of Text.—There are a great many passages in 
our English Bible that have no suflicient authority for their 
existence. They were not written by the authors to whom 
they are ascribed, and should not be allowed to form a part 
of our Scriptures. If it can be fairly shown that any consid- 
erable number of interpolations exist in our New Testament 
certainly we ought to be willing to have them expunged. 
This is just what the revisers have done, and they are amply 
justified in whatever changes of this kind they have ventured 
to make. The first example that I shall mention is the 
doxology in the Lord’s prayer. These familiar words are not 
found in any one of the uncial manuscripts which I have 
mentioned. Not one of the Christian fathers alludes 
to them, although several of them have commented upon 
the prayer. They are not found in the Latin Vulgate, 
revised by Jerome as late as the latter part of the fourth 
century. They are found in several of the ancient versions, 
but not in the same words in all of them. In many of the 
manuscripts which contain the doxology, it is written in red 
ink to show that it did not originally belong to the prayer; 
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in others it is found only in the margin. This is an exam- 
example of many interpolations. It was evidently introduced 
from the liturgy of the Church. 

John vir. 53, to vim. 11, inclusive, is the most remarkable 
example of interpolation in the Bible. The revisers have 
not removed it but have marked it with brackets and added 
a marginal note stating the-fact that the most ancient author- 
ities do not contain it. If we examine the evidence in the 
case, we will find it overwhelmingly against the entire pas- 
sage. None of the oldest manuscripts contain it. It does 
not occur in any of the ancient versions. The fathers, in com- 
menting on John’s Gospel, pass it by without the slightest 
mention. Of the later manuscripts that do contain it, no 
twoagree. Several place the story at the end of the Gospel, 
some mark it with asterisks, and others have notes remark- 
ing that more accurate copies do not have it. Furthermore, 
the story breaks the connection and differs in style from the 
rest of the Gospel. It is thought by most critics that it is a 
later addition founded upon tradition. It is perfectly certain 
that John did not write it, at least as a part of his gospel- 
narrative. It may be a true narrative, but the evidence is 
not strong enough to give it canonical value. It is one of 
the few cases where tradition has had more to do with our 
Bible than revelation. Another interpolation in John’s Gos- 
pel is found in chapter v. 3, 4. The part referring to the 
angel’s coming down and troubling the water is without any 
reliable authority, and has been dropped from the text 
altogether. 

1 John v. 7, 8. This is the last example that I shall men- 
tion under errors of text. That part of these verses bearing 
upon the three heavenly witnesses is without any documentary 
evidence whatever. Out of nearly two thousand cursives, it 
is found in but two, and they both belong to the fifteenth 
century. None of the ancient versions contain the words. 
The fathers in all their heated controversies never once men- 
tioned the passage, although it would have been one of their 
strongest proof-texts in their arguments for the divinity of 
Christ. The same may be said of 1 Tim. mr. 16. These 
examples of an improved or corrected text will serve to show 
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upon what the revisers based their decisions. Not a single 
change was made without the strongest proof in its favor. 
I have mentioned only a few of the many changes that have 
been made in the text itself. Many others of even more 
importance might be named. Shall we be satisfied to leave 
these manifiest errors in our Bibles? Is it not far better to 
rid them of the charge of interpolation? These corruptions 
are a source of weakness and perplexity, and should be 
boldly set aside. The truth never gains any thing by ha 


false witnesses arrayed in its favor, but rather loses. The 


Church needs a Bible that she can shake in the very face 
infidelity and boldly declare it free from corruptions. 

2. Errors of Grammar.—Heré there are very many and 
often grave mistakes, both historical and doctrinal. In the 
days of King James Greek grammar was but little under- 
stood. In no department of human learning has there been 
greater progress than here. We do not bring any charge ot 
ignorance against these scholars. To require of them a 
knowlege of Greek grammar, which their age did not pos- 
sess, would be to demand the impossible. They knew Latin 
far better than they did Greek, and it was but natural 
they should be largely influenced by the range and capacity 
of that language in their rendering of the Greek. Their 
greatest error was in supposing the Greek inferior to the 
Latin in definiteness and exactness. In most instances they 
followed the Latin idiom in rendering the Greek words and 
tenses. Now, any scholar knows that the tenses of the 
Greek cannot always be rendered by the corresponding 
tenses of the Latin. The Latin being without the article, 
they almost entirely neglected its great force and beauty in 
the Greek. Indeed, it seems they took no notice whatever 
of its importance. Again, the Greek particle that gives such 
force and delicacy to the Greek sentence is treated us if 
had no existence. The article is omitted where it ought to 


. 


have been used and used where it ought to have been omitted. 
This will explain many small changes that will seem at first 
reading of no importance. To mention all the faults arising 
from grammatical inaccuracy, would exhaust the patience of 
most readers, and yet they are not unimportant. shall 
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mention only a few. They confused the aorist and the per- 
fect tenses. There are numerous instances of this character, 
and often most serious injury is done, not to exact scholar- 
ship alone, but to the truth. Sometimes the meaning of 
entire paragraphs is obscured, or even changed, by this sub- 
stitution of one tense for another. Take, for example, the 
sixth of Romans, and compare the old with the new version. 
““ We who died to sin how shall we any longer live therein?” 
““We who were baptized into Christ; were buried therefore 
with him through baptism into death.” Here the apostle 
views conversion as one definite past act that needs not to be 
repeated. He has so expressed it in the Greek by the use of 
the aorist tense. “St. Paul sets the matter in this ideal light 
to force upon the conscience of his hearers the fact that an 
entire change came over them when they became Christians. 
It is the definiteness, the absoluteness of this change consid- 
ered as a historical crisis which forms the central idea of St. 
Paul’s teaching and which the aorist marks.” There are 
scores of passages in the writings of the apostle where this 
scriptural and comforting doctrine of final perseverance is 
entirely obscured by the total disregard of the force of the 
aorist. We cannot afford to obscure doctrine for the sake of 
rhythm. One other passage will suffice. Acts xix. 2. The 
old version reads, “ Have you received the Holy Ghost since 
you believed?” The new has it, “ Did you receive the Holy 
Ghost when you believed?” Here again allusion is made to 
a definite past act, accepting faith once for all. It would be 
easy to multiply examples, but these two are sufficient to 
indicate a most prolific source of error. The number of sich 
errors reaches into the hundreds. 

The mistakes arising from the insertion, omission, or mis- 
translation of the article are legion. Let any scholar make 
a comparison with the original and he will be greatly aston- 
ished. He will find that we have sustained great loss in 
many instances. Thus St. Paul is made to say‘ “ The love 
of money is the root of all evil,” when it is a matter of com- 
mon observation and experience that this cannot be true. 
What he did say is most eminently true: The love of money 
is a root of all evil. Here the truth is obscured by the inser- 
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tion of the article where it does not belong. Let us take an 
example where a much graver error has resulted from its 
omission. “In Rom. v. 15-19, there is a sustained contrast 
between the one and the many.” Here our Cumberland Pres- 
byterian doctrine of an unlimited atonement is most strik- 
ingly attested by a correct rendering of the definite article. 
I will here quote from the famous Bently. In urging a revis- 
ion of the Bible, he says, “ By this accurate rendering some 
hurtful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute 
reprobation had been happily prevented. Our English 
readers had then seen what several of the fathers saw and 
testified that the many in antithesis to the one are equivalent 
to all in verse twelve, and comprehend the whole multitude, 
the entire species of mankind, exclusive of the one.” As 
Cumberland Presbyterians, we have much to gain by this 
new revision. The new rendering in the disputed pas- 
sages in Romans is entirely in our favor. It would 
require many pages to exhaust this one feature of the revis- 
ion. I can only allude to some of the more important 
changes that have been made. 

3. Errors of Translation.—Here again we have a multitude 
of changes. Many wrong translations have been made by 
creating or obliterating distinctions between the Greek and the 
English. For instance, one English word is made to do duty 
for thirty-two different Greek words, and on the other hand, 
one Greek word is rendered by no less than thirty-eight dif- 
ferent English words. Thus the English reader is often led to 
believe that there are agreements or disagreements in Script- 
ure where none exist. In comparing scripture with script- 
ure, this error is most pernicious in that it leads to false con- 
clusions. It would be absurd to claim that there is always 
an exact parallelism between the Greek and the English. 
But the old translators varied their translations just for the 
sake of variety. This they often did to the injury of the orig- 
inal meaning. Sometimes the meaning is simply obscured, and 
then again it is entirely destroyed by this mischievous rule 
so persistently followed by the King James translators. 
Take the following examples: First, in 1 Cor. 1m. 17: “If 
any man defile the temple of God him will God destroy.” 

VOL. Ir, No. 4.-——30. 
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Here defile and destroy are the same word in the original. 
The meaning of the apostle would be much plainer if this 
identity of meaning were preserved in the translation, as it 
is in our new revision, which reads thus: “If any man 
destroy the temple of God him will God destroy.” Secondly, 
in 2 Thess. 1. 6, 7, what utter confusion and non-understand- 
ing we find arising from this fonduess for variety in rendering. 
In the new revision this meaningless passage is made plain 
to the common reader. Why should we find everlasting 
punishment and life eternal in opposite members of the same 
sentence, when in the Greek there is but one word for ever- 
lasting and eternal? How many pious souls have been per- 
plexed and tormented on account of the confusion of dam- 
nation and condemnation! Frequently the connection is 
broken by this love of variety. For instance, in Luke xrx. 
13-15, the nobleman going into a far country gives his ser 
vants charge, saying, “‘ Occupy till I come.” Now, no ordi- 
nary English reader would get the idea that these servants 
were expected to trade in the markets until their lord’s 
return. Here the word occupy should’ have been trade, and 
it is so rendered at the close of the fifteenth verse. This 
habit becomes still more hurtful in translating parallel pas- 
sages in the Gospels. Where the writers use exactly the 
words and expressions in their accounts of the same events, 
our authorized version often destroys the unity of their state- 
ment. I might quote passage after passage under this grave 
charge, but must be content simply to refer the reader to 
the following: Matt tv. 6 and Luke rv. 10; Matt. rv. 19 
and Mark 1. 17; Matt. xxvi. 41 and Mark xv. 38. In all 
these instances the Greek is exactly the same in the parallel 
passages, but how differently rendered in the English! In 
the first three gospels there is not a single chapter in which 
the same subjects are treated by the historians where this 
“hurtful tendency ” is not manifest. Again, in quoting trom 
the Old Testament, it would certainly seem that the same 
language should be used where there is absolutely no differ- 
ence in the Greek. Deut. xxxrr. 35, is twice quoted in pre- 
cisely the same words in the original. In our authorized ver- 
sion it appears in two forms. In Rom. xm. 19, it reads, “ Venge- 
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ance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” In Heb. x. 30, 
““ Vengeance belongeth unto me; I will recompense, saith 
the Lord.” Again, Psa. xcv. 11, is quoted at Heb. m1. 11 and 
Heb. tv. 3. In the first we have, “So I sware in my wrath, 
They shall not enter into my rest;” in the second, “ As I 
have sworn in my wrath, If they shall enter into my rest.” 
Here the Greek is absolutely the same in both quotations. 
Now, why should they have different renderings ? 

Our authorized version has many mistranslations growing 
out of a wrong interpretation of single words and phrases. 
This is due chiefly to faulty lexicography. The translation 
of hades by the terrible word hell, has given rise to much 
needless explanation and trouble. The word among the 
Greeks meant simply the unseen world, or the home of 
departed spirits. Where it occurs in the New Testament it 
does not mean a place of torment. Gehenna, which is prop- 
erly rendered hell by both the old and the new versions, 
designates the place of punishment and torment. 

Thus the reader will perceive that there are many suffi- 
cient reasons for a new revision. Whether the learned and 
noble men who have given so much time and study to this 
important work, have done all] that scholarship demands 
remains to be seen. If they have not bettered our authorized 
version, they certainly ought to have done so. I know of no 
great scholar who does not admit that our version is full of 
glaring imperfections. These same men are the first to 
recognize the great and‘marvelous beauty and strength of 
our dear English Bible. They do not wish to see it destroyed 
but improved. It is the sole desire of scholars everywhere 
to have a more readable Bible. 

I feel that the noble simplicity of our old version is not 
lacking in the new. Indeed, I think that most scholarly 
readers will find at every rereading that many old blemishes 
have disappeared, and that but few new ones have taken 
their places. I would do injustice to my own convictions if 
I did not say that there are yet blemishes that might have 
been removed, and that many of the changes have not been 


improvements. 


D. M. Harris. 
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Tue date of the origin of the human race must not be con- 
founded with the date of the origin of the world, or with the 
date of any other part of creation. The date of the begin- 
ning of human history is the only thing sought in the follow- 
ing pages. While the authority of the Bible on this ques- 
tion is accepted fully by myself, I shall not appeal to it as 
authority, because I desire a conclusion acceptable as true 
from other sources of proof. ‘The definitions of this date 
from other sources seem greatly confused. Over a hundred 
thousand years would be required to show the differences of 
different dates that claim respectful attention. I desire to 
introduce a group of facts never before used on this question. 
™ 'The oldest remains of the human race found on earth, 
are found in the drift of its last great flood-season. There 
are claims for an older date than these for a skeleton 
found in California and a skull found in Italy. But these 
claims are so poorly sustained, and their acceptance so 
limited, that I will leave them without a discussion for the 
present. Then the date of the last drift-formation becomes 
our first question, since human remains show that man was 
only old enough to be the victim of the flood producing 
that drift, A little mathematics may help us out of the con- 
fusion that has hung around this question. Let us search for 
the cause of this flood that has left such immense drifts of 
sand, clay, and gravel, thinking that in the cause may be 
found a date. We will look for it in the climatic results of 
the revolution of the solstitial points on the earth’s orbit. 
This revolution is subject to exact mathematical calculation. 

In Popular Science Monthly, No. 90 (Oct., 1879), page 834, 
the annual change of the position of the solstitial points is 
estimated at 61.9’—50.3” caused by the precession of the 
equinoxes and 11.6” by the revolution of the earth’s orbit 
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The period of their revolution would be found by dividing : 
360°=1,296,000” by 61.9”, which gives us 20,937 years as the 
period for the revolution of the solstitial points on the 
orbit of the earth. Croll, in his ‘‘ Climate and Time,” page 
403, says, “About 11,700 years ago the northern winter 
solstice was in the aphelion.’ One-half of the whole time 
of revolution would carry one solstitial point from aphelion 
to perihelion and the other from perihelion to aphelion. The 
half of 20,937 years is 10,468-\- 


years, shows that the summer solstice of the northern hemis- 


, which, being less than 11,700 
phere is past perihelion by the difference between 11,700 and 
10,468, which is 1,232 years. That is, about 1,232 years ago 
the summer solstice of the northern hemisphere was at peri- 
helion and the winter solstice of the southern hemisphere 
was at aphelion. Longer winters will be the result of the 
winter solstice being at aphelion, and longer summers must 
be the result of the summer solstice being at perihelion. 
How much the differences of the winters and summers on 
the same hemisphere is determined by the varying eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit. Croll makes estimates for a long 
period, in which his largest difference is over 26 days and his 
smallest over 14 days. In the article cited above from Popular 
Science Monthly, its author, H. B. Norton, says, on page 834, 
“Therefore the summer of the northern hemisphere is now 
longer than its winter; on the contrary, the winter of the 
southern hemisphere is now longer than its summer. At 
present this difference is about eight days. It has been 
greater but is gradually diminishing.”’ 

The results attending longer winters are easily known to 
us by the temperature of different latitudes. A long series 
of longer winters must make more snow and ice. A long 
series of long summers must result in the reduction of the 
amount of snow and ice. We must have, therefore, a great 
year of varying seasons caused by the revolution of the 
solstitial points. It is only about 1,232 years since the 
winter solstice of the southern hemisphere was at aphe- 
lion and the summer solstice of the northern hemisphere 
was at perihelion. Ours is a day, then, well adapted to 
of the revolution of the _ solstitial 


measure the results 
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points on our globe. Remembering that our mid-winter 
is later than the 22d of December, and that our mid- 
summer is later than the 22d of June, we may suppose that 
we now have about the mid-winter of the southern and the 
mid-summer of the northern hemisphere. If there is a 
climatic result on the earth caused by the revolution of the 
solstitial points we are just at the age to know it, and the 
proof will be in the climate of the two hemispheres. 

Then let us look into the matter, remembering that if the 
theory is correct, we will find a summer north of the equator 
and a winter south of it. The following is the result of this 
inquiry: The thermal equator is in the calm between the 
lines of the trade winds, about 74° north of the true equator. 
This would give the thermal lines of the two hemispheres 
about 15° difference of latitude. Reference to the maps of 
any modern physical geography will show that the line of 
permanent abode on the northern hemisphere is at least 15° 
nearer the pole than the same line is in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and that the ice-cap of the southern hemisphere 
comes down 25° from the pole, while the cap of the north 
pole is about 14° from the pole, at its margin, the ice-cap of 
the south being constantly broken off by deep sea, which 
sometimes floats off icebergs more than a mile and a half in 
thickness. We have, then, as the result of this investigation, 
proof that this great year is attested in having on the two 
hemispheres a difference of climate for its winter south and 
summer north of 15° in the latitude of the same climate 
north and south. There is over 1,000 miles difference in the 
distance north and south of the equator to the same temper- 
ature of climate. About 15° north of the equator is found 
the same climate that prevails at the equator, while the 
thermal line, south of the equator 1,000 miles, finds its iso- 
thermal line about 2,000 miles north of the equator. The 
attestation of the great year with its winter and summer, 
then, is in these surprising differences of climate in the two 
hemispheres. 

But little is known of the thickness of the ice-cap of the 
south pole. Measurements on Greenland show that the ice- 
cap of its central part is about three miles thick. Making a 
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reasonable allowance for a more rapid increase of thickness 
in the margin of the ice-cap, caused by greater melting in 
the summer near the margin, and we are still forced to the 
conclusion that the ice-mass at the pole must be not less than 
ten miles thick. This would be its thickness if it increased 
in thickness at the rate to form an angle of one degree with 
the horizon. Glacial sliding requires at least an angle of 
one degree. The fact that there have been glacial slidings 
all around the ice-cap southward, still further confirms the 
estimate of the increase of thickness. The same rate of 
increase in the thickness of the south ice-cap would make its 
thickness at the pole about 20 miles. The difference of ice- 
caps must affect the center of gravity of the whole earth, 
moving it southward at present. The sea-level would adjust to 
the position of the center of gravity, and if the center of grav- 
ity is moved southward by the weight of the greater ice-cap, 
the sea would flow southward and greatly submerge the south- 
ern hemisphere, while lands north of the equator would rise 
higher and make dry lands out of old sea-beds. There would 
be a predominance of land north of the equator and of water 
south of it. The facts of physical geography are all that 
could be desired by the theory. At least four-fifths of 
the lands of the globe are north of the equator, and all 
of the low lands of the southern part of the United States 
are either naked sea-beds, as the black prairie lands, 
where the sea-shells still abound, or sea-beds covered 
with sand, clay, and gravel-drift from more northern 
latitudes, as in the valleys of the Mississippi and its 


tributaries. There are no low lands in the southern 
hemisphere. The sea so submerges the mouth of the 


Amazon that instead of the difficulties of navigation as 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, it is 150 miles wide where 
the sea meets it. During the last great summer of the south- 
ern hemisphere, when the sea had rolled away northward, the 
Amazon, probably through narrow passes, poured its waters 
into an inland sea between Africa and South America, 300 
miles southeast of the line where now it meets the sea; 
while the Mississippi was no river at all, unless it was one in 
the sea, and the Missouri, Arkansas, and Ohio rivers were 
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great, wide-mouthed rivers as the Amazon, flowing into an 
inland sea over the Mississippi channel. 

We have all the facts needed to sustain the position that 
the revolution of the solstitial points on the earth’s orbit 
makes a great year, with its winter of great ice-masses and 
submergence by the sea, and its great summer of reduction 
of ice-mass and uncovered sea-beds. 

One more step in the argument. We cannot get from the 
January of this great year to its July, without finding that 
it has its April of breaking up of ice and its melting, rain- 
ing, flood-season. Knowing the date of the mid-winter and 
mid-summer of this great year, we can place its vernal 
equinox and flood of April mid-way between them. One- 
fourth of the great year of 20,937 years, 5,234 years, added to 
1,232 years, which is the time since the solstitial points were 
at aphelion and perihelion, will give the date of the vernal 
equinox of the great year for the northern hemisphere, which, 
on this method of calculation, would be 6,466 years ago. 

In the year measured by the revolution of the earth on its 
orbit, we go forward to about the middle of July for the 
mid-summer on the latitude of 40°, which was the margin of 
the ice-cap at the last great winter of the northern hemi- 
sphere. Also, we go to about the middle of January for the 
mid-winter season, and the flood-season is about the middle 
of April, which is 24 days later than the vernal equinox. 
Then, having the date of the vernal equinox of the great 
year at 6,466 years ago, we can know the flood-season of that 
great year by taking from this date a number that bears the 
same ratio to 20,937 years that 24 days does to 365 days. 
Since these figures can only sow a reasonable approximation 
to the date of this flood-season, because the 24 days after the 
22d of March is only an approximation to the mean of a 
variable time. I have dropped all fractions of both days and 
years. Dismissing all fractional quantities, the number found 
in ratio to 20,937 as 24 is to 365, is 1,876, which, taken from 
the 6,466 years back to the vernal equinox of the great year 
would leave us 5,090 years ago as the date of the flood- 
season of the great year in its great April on. the northern 
hemisphere. There is one remarkable evidence that the last 
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drift-forming period was at the date of the breaking up of 
ice at the close of the last glacial epoch on the northérn 
hemisphere, or at the close of the last great winter north. It 
is the alluvial, sandy mounds found everywhere among the 


drift-formations of level lands. These mounds as well as the 
soil around them are all alluvial in their texture and strata. 
Muddy water, as shown in our river sand-bars, when its 
current is disturbed by a counter-current or an obstruction, 
always drops its coarser material at the place of disturbance. 
These mounds are sometimes in circles, as in the whirl of an 
eddy, or if any order of their occurrence is apparent, they 
are in rows, marking the course of the water-current. 

There is nothing that could have made such numberless 
obstructions of water-currents so as to drop in the mounds 
the coarser material of the muddy water, and pass away 
without leaving any other trace of their existence only the 
mound, except stranded ice-masses. We have, then, in these 
sandy mounds just the phenomena that a flood filled with 
stranding ice-masses would produce. The sand-mounds, 
therefore, attest the presence of ice-masses in the flood that 
made the drift-formation, and the ice-masses in the flood give 
to the flood the date given above. When the northern hemi- 
sphere was cleared of ice and water, we have seen that the 
water moved southward. If the last drift-formation was 
formed by that flood, then the gravels of the drift ought to 
be found south of their original place. It will be easy to 
identify their original place by finding stones of the same 
sort unmoved by water from their original place. The 
gravels from Crowley’s ridge used in ballasting the Memphis 
and Little Rock Railroad are water-worn fragments from the 
mountains of the White river. The ridge from which they 
were taken is the deposit from the disturbance of the water 
of the valley of the White river when it struck the broad 
flood that poured down the valley of the Mississippi. There 
are quartz and water-worn flint-gravels all over South 
Arkansas that show that they came from the Ozark moun- 
tains further north. These gravels show that they were 
carried by a southward current of water. The flood at the 
date described above was, with a southward flow of water, 
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draining off water submerging the northern hemisphere to 
submerge the southern hemisphere. Rivers having some- 
thing of an eastward or westward course, by this rising and 
falling of the sea-level, would have a tendency on reaching 
low lands to move their channels northward and southward 
as the sea-level rose and fell. 

The Arkansas river runs a little south of east. It has a 
peculiar quicksand and also a red mud which give the means 
of tracing its whereabouts in ages past. Its red mud and 
quicksand are found in well-diggings over the prairies 
between the Arkansas and White rivers, showing that with 
a deep submerging sea it too was drawn north by the last 
glacial age in the northern hemisphere. Running back to 
the last great summer of the northern hemisphere before the 
present one, the southward flow of water gave it the valley 
of the Bartholomew, which begins in Arkansas bottom just 
below Pine Bluff, so that it united with the Red river before 
it reached the Mississippi river, and possibly with the Red 
river it reached the Gulf by other passages than the mouths 
of the Mississippi. The evidence of its being in the channel 
of the Bartholomew is an occasional spot of red soil of the 
peculiar characteristics that indicate the sediment of red 
water or June rise of the Arkansas. 

There are evidences that on South American lands the sea- 
level is lowering. (See Popular Science Monthly, No. 101, 
September, 1880, pp. 708, 709.) 

The sea now covers old Fort Moultrie, which a hundred 
years ago was above the sea, which is probably caused by a 
growing depth of the sea north of the equator. The 1,232 
years this side of the time when the solstitial points were at 
aphelion and perihelion ought to begin to produce just such 
results, and we seem to have them. 

The Arkansas river is the most changeable of all rivers in 
its channel. Hundreds of acres on a single farm are some- 
times cut away in one single overflow. A river so variable 
in its channel, and that in ages past played over the whole 
area between lower White river and Red river, will still keep 
up its old habits of fickleness. As there are indications that 
the sea is deepening northward, we should expect it to be 
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moving its mouth northward. Just so it is. Twenty-five 
years ago it reached the Mississippi river at Napoleon. Now 
its main channel cuts into White river north of it, before it 
reaches the Mississippi, and Napoleon is left out a dead town. 
A soil driven down the valley of the White river overlays 
its old sand-bars and red mud in the area of the prairie lands 
between it and White river, and drove it southward. It is 
slowly beginning to come back again. Many other facts 
might be given to prove that the last great drift-formation 
was by the flood that came in the April of the great year 
about 5,090 years ago. There have been other ages of drift 
preceding this last, and animal remains are found in their 
drift, but not man’s. His are found only in this last. Its 
date, therefore, must help in defining the date of the origin 
of the human race. Its testimony is that man on earth was 
only old enough to be the victim of a flood that occurred 
about 5,090 years ago. In giving a date to this flood at 
5,090, it must not be forgotten that these figures are only the 
mean time, and that the flood may have been something 
earlier or something later, just as our great flood-season this 
year began by the melting of ice later in April than it did 
last year. But all of variableness possible could not change 
its date more than a few hundred years, not more than 500 
at the very furthest. Approximately, then, we have a date 
for the beginning of human history in this statement that 
mankind was old enough to be the victim of a flood that 
came about 5,090 years ago, and found him scattered over 
Europe and America, and perhaps in other lands. 

The question may be raised as to the adequacy of the cause 
under consideration to produce such a flood, and the situa- 
tion of the ice-cap and the depth of the submergence of the 
south pole to-day may be held as showing the inadequacy of 
the cause for the results given in geology. In reply, I would 
say, that the ice-cap of the south-pole is limited in its extent 
by having its margin constantly broken off by deep sea float- 
ing off ice-masses. Many of the ice-masses show that the 
edge from which they are broken off is about two miles 
thick. The glacial marks of the northern hemisphere show 
that from some cause or other, the last great ice-cap of the 
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northern hemisphere came. about 15° further from the pole 
than the south ice-cap does to-day. A belt of ice around 
the globe one thousand miles wide would certainly make a 
difference in the amount of water for a flood on the two 
hemispheres. In addition to the frozen water, the weight of 
it would cause a deeper submergence. The margin of the ice- 
cap of the north pole reached down to a latitude on which, 
reference to maps will show, there are, most of the way round 
the globe, ranges of mountains running nearly parallel to the 
equator. These mountains gave support to the ice-mass at 
its margin, and prevented its being broken off by deep-sea 
water, as at the south pole. It is also a singular fact that 
the mountain ranges of the southern hemisphere all run 
north and south. In estimating the amount of water that 
could be, and was controlled in the formation of that flood, 
we must take into our account that, at its close, there was 
removed a belt of ice surrounding our globe 2,000 miles wide 
at its largest width. Then there was a vast sea of submerging 
water. How deep may not be known accurately. Railroad 
surveys give us the material with which to show that the 
sea-shell beds underlying all the low lands of Arkansas are 
about 200 feet above the Gulf-surface at Galveston. In some 
localities the shells of sea beds are 250 feet above the Gulf- 
surface to-day. With all the depth of submerging waters 
aud the vast amount of ice that helped to swell the flood, the 
“ause seems to make at least an approximation to adequacy 
for such results. But whether we can give a reason for the 
facts or not, the facts of such a flood stand upon the showing 
of evidence that cannot be set aside. The difficulty may 
also be raised that to find in nature a cause for the flood 
would lead us to look for another in the future. Our shap- 
ings of the future will not unmake the facts of the past. It 
is a poor thing that demands for its support that the facts of 
the past be cut shorter or stretched longer to fit it. 
Theologians may find difficulty in this matter, as well as 
in the finding of natural agencies producing the flood, while 
the Bible says God caused it for a definite result. I can 
only answer by saying that nature is neither the rival of God 
or his independent ally, but is absolutely under his dominion. 
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This the theologian accepts as true, and it is the answer of 
his difficulty. , 

I dismiss this topic, feeling that however much of difficulty 
hangs around it and of objection raised against it, both from 
the geologist and the student of theology, I have at least 
shown an amount of facts confirming the conclusion reached 
that makes difficulty and objection powerless before them. 
I will resume again the question of the date of the flood 
and Bible teaching. 

The results on the climate of the earth from the revolution 
of the solstitial points on the orbit of the earth have only 
lately been brought before the world, ‘Ten years ago these 
questions had not been opened, ‘and I know not that they 
have anywhere been turned into the discussion of Christian 
evidence. I hope, however, that that fact will not create 
any prejudice against the conclusions I have reached. Yet 
we are prone to great appreciation of high “ authority,’ and 
to dismiss matter of thought that comes not labeled with the 
endorsement of “authority.” The remains in the drift of 
this flood, consisting of bones and implements, I believe are 
allowed on all sides to be the oldest human remains. We 
leave them as dated by the drift in which they are imbedded, 
and will next take up the lake and cave-dwellers. 

The cave-dwellers may by some be regarded as of older 
date than this flood. Their relation to the lake-dwellers 
gives some clue to their date. They have the same flint 
implements from the same quarries and of the same finish in 
workmanship as those found in the remains of the lake- 
dwellers, and in many instances the same pottery and terra 
eotta vessels. Their flints, as well as those of the lake- 
dwellers, are from Mount Caucassus and from on the Caspian 
sea. The commerce of those early days must have been 
considerable for all Western Europe to have been supplied 
with flint implements from quarries so far east as the Caspian 
sea. Having the same implements with the lake-dwellers, 
the cave-men must have been their contemporaries. The 
lake-dwellers have their oldest settlements close down to the 
sea-shell beds, so that the southward flow of the ocean must 
have taken place before their settlements were made. Most 
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of the caves with human remains are also so low as to have 
been under the water during the winter of the great year for 
the northern hemisphere, and the lower ones seem to have 
been contemporaneous with those higher. Indeed, it seems 
safe to say that the waters of the great flood had passed away 
before the caves could be occupied. Beside the remains of 
cave-dwellers and lake-dwellers, there are remains of the 
human race consisting of flint implements and bones im- 
bedded in the clay and gravel-drift, sometimes lodged in 
caves which show that men were the victims of this flood. 
But their being found in the drift can only claim for them 
that they were of an age early enough to be the victims of 
the flood. 

A skeleton in California and a skull in Italy, found in clay- 
beds, supposed to be of an inter-glacial age, which would 
place them about 25,000 years ago, are the only ones claimed 
to be in the formations older than those considered above. 

Against these claims the following facts are alleged by 
geologists : 

1. They are both found in the neighborhood of recent 
voleanic action, confusing all geological formations. In Cal- - 
ifornia, the courses of rivers and water-sheds are at right 
angles with those of former ages. 

2. The remains of other animals usually found with human 
remains, are nowhere found in the formations of this age. 

We are, therefore, with the exactness of the changing 
seasons of the great year, fixed in the conclusion that the 
story of the date of the human race on earth as told by 
geology is that the race was scattered over a considerable 
country, and old enough to be the victims of a flood that 
took place about 5,090 years ago. 

Historical research will throw some light on this question. 
I will follow in this part of the discussion Canon Rawlinson, 
George Smith, the Cuneiform Scholar, George Smith, the 
author of ‘Patriarchal Age and Gentile Nations,” and 
Osburn, author of “ Monumental History of Egypt.” They 
more directly consider the question than other authors, and 
in scholarship are unsurpassed. I will use other authors, but 
will rely chiefly on these. 
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The chronology of China carries us back 4,833 years, as 
the date for the beginning of the reign of their first emperor, 
which is 292 years later than the date shown above for the 
flood. Egyptian chronology has been thrown into great 
confusion by the various versions of Manetho’s list of empe- 
rors. The most trustworthy report of Manetho’s testimony 
is, perhaps, reached through Josephus, who, according to 
‘‘ Patriarchal Age,” page 462, possessed the entire works of 
Manetho, and regarded them as of high authority, and assures 
us that Menes began to reign many years before Abraham 
and 1,300 years before Solomon. Osburn’s “ Monumental 
History of Egypt” finds the list of Manetho substantially 
correct as to names, but shows that the reports of him through 
others beside Josephus, place in succession the two contem- 
porary reigning lines of Upper and Lower Egypt, which 
were of the same family, but reigned contemporaneously 
over a divided country. Osburn’s report from the monu- 
ments is in agreement with Josephus as to length of time. 
These facts give us the beginning of the reign of Menes 
about 4,210 years ago, 915 years later than the flood. Smith, 
in his “ Patriarchal Age,” places the date of the settlement 
of Egypt at about 2613 B.C., and the beginning of the reign 
of Menes about 2412 B. C., which would make the settlement 
of Egypt to have taken place about 4,493 years ago, and 632 
years after the flood. 

The delta of the Nile, lying on a sandy sea-marsh, is 
claimed by geologists to have grown at the rate of a little 
more than four-tenths of a foot in a century. If these be 
correct figures, Egypt was settled when the soil of the delta 
was something more than two and a half feet thick, which 
seems reasonable; and an earlier date would certainly be 
unreasonable, because just before the last great flood, Lower 
Egypt and the desert west of it were under the water of the 
Mediterranean, as shown by the level of sea-shell beds in 
Southern Europe. 

Reports of the chronology of Babylon, through Berosus, 
have greatly confused the world, but the Chaldean genesis 
contradicts the dates of Berosus. The beginning of the 
kingdom of Babylon, as shown by George Smith, was 2,718 
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years before Christ, which would be 527 years after the flood. 
The first reign of Assyria was begun about 1,119 years after 
the flood. I make the following extract from Canon Raw- 
Jinson’s “ Origin of Nations :”’ 
BEFORE CHRIST. 
Earliest traces of civilization in Asia Minor (probably) 2,000 
Rise of: Pheenicia 550 
Rise of Assyria 500 
Earliest Iranic civilization 500 
Indic ™ ,200 
- Hellenic “ (Homer ,200 
Phrygian and Lydian civilizations commence 900 
Etruscan Civilization COMMENCES............c0.sscccccecscsscceseccessees 650 
Lycian - . 


Arabia has pretensions to age that go at least as far back 
as those of Assyria. The Arabians were the first commercial 
people of these nations, and in many respects were the propa- 
gators of a high degree of civilization. There are no definite 
data known in the chronological lines of Arabia. In other 
countries chronological tables are measured by successive 


reigns of kings and dynasties. These are wanting in Arabia, 


not so much on account of its great antiquity as on account 
of the fact that it was occupied by a community of republics. 
The immunities of the birthright were the basis of reigning 
monarchies. Arabia was occupied by lines of tribes seceding 
from the power that came by primogeniture, and on this 
account were with republican forms of governments and 
without a definite chronology. The story of their commerce 
and science, gathered from the preserved fragments of other 
lands, places them in the group of nations we have had 
under consideration. When there have been differences of 
dates I have followed in each case the earliest dates of the 
authors mentioned above. I have left out of this list of 
nations the Hebrew, because in the Hebrew sacred books 
there is an historic statement of the date of the origin of the 
human race. The nations considered above all have the 
memorials of a flood of greater antiquity than their own 
existence. With some of them their oldest literature is a 
relation of events incident to the flood. In the Chaldean 
genesis the number of generations before the flood is the 
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same as in the Hebrew genesis. In following the genealog- 
ical lines of the Hebrew Scriptures in the Septuagint version, 
we have the following figures: The creation of its Adam 
was 7,387 years ago, and the date of its flood is 5,125 years 
ago. 

In the prosecution of a corrolary legitimately following 
unquestioned scientific facts, 1 have, independent of all other 
authority, fallen upon a date as an approximation just 35 
years earlier than this same date, as the date of the last flood- 
season of the great year measured by the revolution of the 
solstitial points on the earth’s orbit. Genesis gives a short 
duration for its flood. Geology says that its waters rolled 
away southward with such rapidity that there is not a beach 
mark left between the lake shores along the Canada line and 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Genesis says that the 
beginning of the human race on earth was 2,262 years before 
the flood. Geology says the race was old enough to be the 
victims of that flood over the lands of Europe and on the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts of America, and is silent as to 
any earlier dates, because there is only the claim of just two 
skeletons by any one as below the drift of the flood. That 
claim has been shown as having a precarious foundation. 

In the historical discussion of this question the primitive 
races of America hold an important place. Three theories 
have had adherents as to their origin: 1. (Abandoned years 
ago.) That they were the lost ten tribes of Israel. 2. That 
they came from Eastern Asia. 3. That they were a Tyrian 
colony from across the Atlantic. ; 

There are facts used in support of all these theories, but 
the theories are not entirely a necessity from the facts. 

Every expression coming from tradition is in confirmation 
of the opinion that America’s first people came by immigra- 
tion into the country, and there are traditions of immigra- 
tion from the southwest, from the northwest, and from the 
east among the different tribes. Traces of Malayan and 
Chinese language are evident, so that no doubt can be enter- 
tained as to immigration from Malay and China. There is 
also a tradition of an immigration from across the Atlantic, 
found especially in Central America in the arena of the highest 
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and oldest remains of civilization. There is a curious frag- 
ment among the Greeks from Diodorus Siculus as follows: 
“To the west of Africa,” he says, “lies a very large island, 
distant many days’ sail from that part of our continent. Its 
fertile soil is partly plain and partly mountainous. The plain 
country is most sweet and pleasant, being watered every- 
where with rivulets and navigable rivers; it is beautified 
with many gardens, which are planted with all kinds of trees, 
and orchards particularly are watered with pleasant streams. 
The villages are adorned with houses built in a magnificent 
taste, having parterres ornamented with arbors covered with 
flowers. Hither the inhabitants retire during the summer to 
enjoy the fruits which the country furnishes them with in 
the greatest abundance. The mountainous part is covered 
with large woods and all manner of fruit-trees, and in the 
valleys, which are watered with rivulets, the inhabitants 
meet with every thing that can render life agreeable. In a 
word, the whole island, by its fertility and abundance of 
springs, furnishes the inhabitants not only with every thing 
that may flatter their wishes, but with what may also con- 
tribute to their health and strength of body. Hunting fur- 
nishes them with such an infinite number of animals, that in 
their feasts they have nothing to wish for in regard either to 
island supplies them plentifully with all kinds of fish, and 
indeed the sea in general is very abundant. The air of this 
island is so temperate that the trees bear leaves and fruit 


plenty or delicacy. Besides, the sea which surrounds the 


almost the whole year round. 

“Tn a word, this island is so delicious that it seems rather 
the abode of God than of men. Anciently, on account of 
its remote situation, it was altogether unknown; but after- 
wards it was discovered by accident. It is well known that 
from the earliest ages the Phoenicians undertook long voy- 
ages in order to extend their commerce, and in consequence 
of those voyages established several colonies in Africa and 
Western Europe. Every thing succeeding to their wish, and 


being become very powerful, they attempted to pass the 
pillars of Hercules and enter the ocean. They accordingly 
passed those pillars, and in their neighborhood built a city 
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upon a peninsula of Spain, which they named Gades. There, 
amongst the othar buildings proper for the place, they built 
a temple to Hercules, to whom they instituted splendid sacri- 
fices, after the manner of their country. This temple is in 
great veneration at this day, and several Romans who have 
rendered themselves illustrious by their exploits have per- 
formed their vows to Hercules for the success of their enter- 
prises. 

“The Pheenicians, accordingly, have passed the straits of 
Spain, sailed along Africa, when, by the violence of the 
winds, they were driven far out to sea, and the storm continu- 
ing several days, they were at length thrown on this island. 
Being the first who were acquainted with its beauty and 
fertility, they published them to other nations. The Tus- 
cans, when they were masters at sea, designed to send a 
colony thither, but the Carthaginians found means to prevent 
them on the two following accounts: First, they were afraid 
lest their citizens, tempted by the charms of that island, 
should pass over thither in too great numbers and desert 
their own country. Next, they looked upon it as a secure 
asylum for themselves if ever any terrible disaster should 
befall their republic.” Other ancient writers, as Plutarch, 
Claudias, Alianus, ete., confirm the declarations of Diodorus 
Siculus. 

This fragment of history, together with the traditions of 
Central America, give us the conclusion that Phoenicia, by 
way of the Atlantic, planted colonies in the West Indies, 
which extended to the continent of America. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, seems reasonable that the pre-historic Amer- 
icans are the descendants of Malayan, Chinese and Phenician 
colonies. The oldest claim in historical or traditional lore 
for the settlement of Central America is between 900 and 
1000 years B. C., which is five or six hundred years later 
than the rise of Phenician power. There were sixty-four 
kings or emperors in Peru before the second century of the 
Christian era, which are supposed to have reigned from 2,500 
years B. C., or more than an average of forty years to a reign. 
Half of forty years is a good large average for sixty-four 
successive reigns, which would scarcely take us back to 1,200 
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years B. C. This date would be reasonable as¥a time for 
colonization from the Old World across the Pacific. Let it 
not be forgotten that all of the great civilizations of pre- 
historic America hold a tradition of immigration across the 
sea. 

The mound-builders of the Mississippi and Ohio valleys 
have: left a vast array of mounds, showing that with wood 
and earth they built the same sort of temples and palaces as 
those built of stones in Central America. Obsidian remains 
found in their mounds show beyond doubt that they held 
commercial relations with the great kingdoms of Mexico and 
Central America. Most of their works along the Ohio seem 
to have been fortifications for guarding their frontier. 

The extension of these southwestern people up the Ohio 
seems to have been an effort to command the copper mines 
of the great lakes of the north. The remains of masonry in 
the formation of aqueducts in eastern Arkansas show that 
this wonderful people once held the Mississippi river under 
control for agricultural purposes. They were a grand old 
people, but the brick of their aqueducts, and also their 
mounds, show plainly that they were subsequent to the drift 
of the great flood. Their affinity seems to have been with 
the race of Central America and Southern Mexico, which 
held the tradition of an immigration from across the Atlan- 
tic. Some of the forest trees on these mounds are shown by 
the rings of annual growth to be eight hundred years old; 
most of the trees, however, are much younger, their ages 
ranging mostly from two to five hundred years. Two tribes 
of Indians, differing much from other tribes, seeming to be 
related to the mound-builders, have come down to the field 
of modern history. Their method of mound building is the 
way their relation to the old mound-builders is known. 
From these two tribes—one the Mandan of the upper Mis- 
souri river, the other the Matches Indians (chiefly from the 
Matches Indians)—was. the religious design of the mound- 
builders made known. There seems to be nothing, therefore, 
in the old civilizations of America that is in conflict with the 
conclusions reached before as to the date of the origin of the 
race. The remains of the Central American and Mexican 
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country could not have been before the date of the last flood 
season of the solstitial year, because before that date their 
lands were under the sea. 

One further confirmation of the opinion that the great flood 
preceded the time of these people is the fact that they all 
have a tradition of a flood, and there is not one tribe known 
that has a tradition of the preservation of the race otherwise 
than by a vessel floating on the water. The population of all 
lands show that their line of immigration was from the place 
where the ark of preservation is reported to have landed. 
These facts have great force on this question, and also on the 
unity of the race. A race not of Noah’s line must have had 
another story of preservation from the flood than that told 
by universal tradition. The tradition of a flood and an ark 
of preservation is among all the known tribes of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea. This ques- 
tion is looked into with the mind prejudiced by the idea that 
man began a savage, and time must be had for the beginning 
and growth of a civilization. The more elaborate the civili- 
zation, the longer the time called for. The use of stone, flint, 
and bronze implements have been regarded as the waymarks 
of progress in civilization. If history is worth anything, 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, China and Palestine were never 
occupied by asavage people. There are no traces of a savage 
people in these lands. In China, Japan, the valley of the 
Euphrates, Egypt, Palestine, Mexico and Central America, 
there are no vestiges of a savage people except antidiluvians 
in upper Egypt. The Chaldean genesis affirms directly that 
the art of writing is older than the flood. The Genesis of the 
Hebrews, chapter II. 4, referring to the record before this 
verse, says: ‘“* These are the generations (record journal) of 
the heavens and of the earth when they were created, in the 
day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens.” 
This, to my own mind, seems clearly to be the annotation of 
a later author on the record preceding, in which he defines 
its date. 

The world, however, seems to be growing sensitive about 
reference to the Bible in scientific discussion. Certainly it is 
of some worth, and tells its story of older times better than 
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the flints and stones of savage Europeans, and tells it with 
morg directness of narration. The story of old Troy is of 
value on this question. On the same spot there have been 
four successive cities built. The oldest had flint, bronze and 
iron implements. So had the second. The third had only 
stone and flint implements. The fourth was the city of Gre- 
cian times—of the song of Homer. The purely stone age is 
not so old as that of bronze and iron. The tradition of a 
golden age in the beginning of the past can mean nothing 
else but that there was a better day in the past. The fact 
that this tradition is found only with those whose history is 
known to have passed through a savage state, and not among 
those whose civilization runs back into the unknown past, 
indicates that man was not a savage at first. History has but 
one instance of a savage absolutely free from any tradition 
of a better past, and that is Peter, the Wild Boy, found in 
the forests of Hanover, in the reign of George I., November, 
1725. He died February, 1785. He was supposed to be 
thirteen years old when he was found. Sixty years of civil- 
ized life never changed his preference for wild plants, leaves, 
and bark over the luxuries of the royal table, or enabled him 
to say one word. Such is man with an absolute savage 
beginning, destitute of teaching from those who preceded 
him. This only savage, according to the idea of a modern 
school of philosophy, shows plainly that time—time largely— 
is in demand for him to pass on to high civilization. But 
there is no history or tradition of such estate for the whole 
race. An older date for the race is sought through the 
physical differences of the race. More time is called for to 
produce sueh differences, and more «han one independent 
origin is called for to explain the physical differences of dif- 
ferent races. Vast experiments have been made to get the 
measure of the brain capacity of different races of people. 
They seem not to show much greater differences than can be 
found any day among those who walk the streets of our city, 
and the ratio of brain to the other parts of the body seem to 
have been ignored. A lack of mental power is not observed 
ordinarily while this ratio is observed. These experiments 
are too defective to amount to much on any question. But 
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time is in demand for appreciable results to come from unap- 
preciable causes. 

Stock growers do not take much account of time in bring- 
ing a breed of cattle, hogs, or horses up to a certain standard. 
They rely chiefly on “in and in breeding”’ of those animals 
which possess the desired characteristics. It was on this plan 
that the difference between the Jerseys and the Shorthorns 
was brought about. Just so draft horses and race horses are 
bred. 

Methods of breeding have made the Berkshire, Suffolk, 
Chester White, and other breeds of hogs to differ from the 
wild boar, and from each other. The physical differences 
between the Jersey and the Shorthorn now are as great 
as the differences between any two varieties of the human 
race. 

If “in and in breeding,” or the breeding of those having 
close blood relationship, has done so much to multiply varie- 
ties of other animals, why has it not been more carefully 
considered in the problem of the human race? 

If the whole race has descended from one pair, there must 
have been marriages of close blood relations. Such marriages 
would do more than long ages of other plans to differentiate 
tribal characteristics. Now, if there is any proof of such 
marriages we have an adequate cause for the physical differ- 
ences of the different tribes. We have in Genesis the state- 
ment that Abraham’s wife was his half sister, and that he 
was careful for Isaac to have a wife from his own people; 
also of Rebekah’s care for Jacob to find a wife among her 
people; also the care of the daughters of Lot, that the father 
of their children should not be of another race of people. 
We turn to the record of the monuments of Egypt, and there 
find that the Queen of King Mespheres, just after the date 
of Joseph, was his sister. Thothmosis III. was his son, and 
Amensis, the mother of Thothmosis LiI., was the daughter 
of Mespheres. So that we have King Mespheres married 
first to his sister, and then to his daughter, the child of his 
sister; so that his son is his grandson, and also the brother 
of his mother. The birth of Thothmosis III., given by 
Amensis to her own father, and she his child by his sister, is 
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made the basis of a new religious feast and of additions to 
the national] temples. 

Winchell, in his Pre-Adamites, dismisses this whole ques- 
tion of incestuous marriages with holy horror, but in scien- 
tific, as well as in religious, discussion, it is better to look at 
facts than to use holy horror as darkened glasses to shut out 
the view of them. 

Abraham and Lot lived more than one thousand years after 
the flood; Mespheres and Thothmosis IIIl., about two cen- 
turies later. So long a time of marriages confined to the 
same family gives all that is required for a cause of the 
different physical traits of races. 

Less than one thousand years of special breeding has 
brought about in other animals greater physical differences 
than those found in the tribes of the human race. The mar- 
riage of near relations at first was a necessity; afterward it 
grew into an essential element of national distinctness, and 
then, as in Egypt, it stood under the sanction of religion. 
There is time enough for the changes of race on this plan 
since the great flood. The evils incident to incestuous 
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marriages to-day come by reason of the accumulation 
thereby of the force of the same taints of blood. Before 
the day of so much poison of blood these evils would not 
exist. 

The prevalence of modified forms of the old patriarchal 
religion among the people of all lands, and of the same 
religious traditions, add support to the conclusions above as 
to the date of the race. Phcenicia and Arabia held the com- 
merce of the earliest ages. Arabia brought the merchandise 
of the east by caravans to the Eastern Mediterranean. Phe- 
nicia brought the merchandise of the west and south to meet 
at the sea coast with that of the east. The caravans of 
Arabia reached shipping in the Red sea and Gulf of Arabia. 
These ships, by way of the East Indies, reached out unto the 
Pacific and the western coast of America. Phoenicia, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, touched America on the east by way 
of the West Indies. The focal point of this great commerce 
was around the coast of the Eastern Mediterranean. There 

yas the seat of Pheenicia and Arabia. The “ eastern ques- 
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tion”’ then was as great as it is to-day. To-day it is the one 


question of the politics of all Europe. In friendly relation 
with this commerce, and in the land of its focal point, grew 
up the best form of the patriarchal religion. As departures 
from it grew up fire-worship and sun-worship, priestly kings 
after the fashion of Melchisedek grew up within it. The 
patriarchal religion held the hope that one day the Divine 
One would come in the line honored with the great birth- 
right. In this land the lives of patriarchs were interwoven 
with the growth of religion. If the human race are the 
descendants of the rescued by the ark from the flood, and the 
colonization of the world went forward by the great lines of 
commerce through the Pheenicians and Arabians, and this 
patriarchal religion grew up in the same land, and in peace- 
ful relations to the commerce, it has the opportunity of being 
propagated all over the world. 

Kingly priests, after the order of Melchisedek, standing in 
a line that held the hope of a Divine incarnation, have held 
sway over ninety-nine hundreths of the human races. Monte- 
zuma and Mikado, the Sun-God of the mound-builders and 
of the Pharaohs; the royal lines of Peru and Central Amer- 
ica, Brahma and Chrisnu of India, as well as its Buddha, are 
all the outcome of the faith that looked for the Divine One. 
Men universally have made of this Divine One just what 
Christ's disciples wished to make of him. 

When the Hebrew line was hunted out, and its scepter 
departed, the Jews became a cosmopolitan people. The con- 
quests of Mexico and Peru by the Spanish were made by the 
assassination of the royal families holding this hope. This 
done, the hope of reconstruction departed. The chief differ- 
ence between the mound-builders and other Indians was the 
result of the destruction of their royal lines. Whenever this 
was done they became nomadic and hunters, and fell back 
upon an altarless, entangible worship of the sun as the Great 
Spirit. Such is the story of the Osage and Cherokee Indians. 

The American Indian’s custom of divining the success of 
a hunt, by throwing the sinew cut from the first animal 
taken on coals of fire, had its origin in the tradition of Ja- 
cob’s night of wrestling prayer. Fully four-fifths of the flags 
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and coins of the nations of the world show traces of origin 
from the patriarchal cherubim. 

The Chaldean genesis shows the revival of the religion of 
Cain by the Aryan and Turanian races; hence the worship 
of serpents, myths of dragons and of fratricide in the found- 
ing of cities. The oak of the patriarchs has given rise to the 
worship of the Druids. The thrones of Nineveh, Persia and 
Babylon were fashioned as the Garden of Eden with its 
cherubim. 

The Chinese write the word dispersion by making a tower. 
They sent envoys west sixty years after the birth of Christ in 
search of Him, who found Buddha instead. A negro princess 
married to one in the line of Menes fled to her own country, 
taking with her her child. The child came back and gained 
the throne of Upper Egypt, and abolished Egyptian idolatry 
and established the purest model of the old patriarchal relig- 
ion the world had outside of the Hebrew tribes. On his 
mother’s side, and in his religion, he was of the race that 
Winchell makes the oldest tribe of the Pre-Adamites. That 
same race, held to be the furthest removed from the races of 
Noah, hold to-day the same old patriarchal religion, with its 
history, down to the date of Joseph in Egypt, with his life 
and death, and nothing of its history beyond that date. 
Polygamy is all that keeps them from accepting Christ as 
the promised one of their religion. Priestly kings of 
Melchisedek’s order hold sway all over the known Kaffer 
land. The same was true of the islands of the Pacific Ocean 
unlil modified by Christianity. American Indians have the 
tradition of the events in the growth of the patriarchal relig- 
ion down to Jacob’s sojourn in Egypt. An old Cherokee 
prophet said to Mr. Washburn, at old Dwight Mission, in 
this State, that the white man’s book was like the Indian’s 
book, which the Indians lost with their ark in the old Dela- 
ware war. 

The theory that the American races were the ten tribes of 
Israel, has no foundation to rest upon but the universal prev- 
alence among them of a form of the patriarchal religion. The 
close resemblance of the Vedas to the Hebrew scriptures shows 
that there was an ethnic tie of the two peoples in the past. 
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Buckle makes the remark, in a foot-note in his “ History 
of Civilization,” that the pre-historic tribes could not recon- 


struct their governments after the destruction of their royal 
families. The Hebrews have failed. Nineveh, Babylon, and 
Egypt were wrecked in the same way. 

The hunting tribes of American Indians have had the 
same trouble in the destruction of their royal lines. This 
Divine right and grace in kings, built upon a basis in the 
patriarchal religion, has really been the conservation of the 
race. 

The argument summoned up from tradition of religious 
belief is this: That a religion, with its dates of historical 
growth well defined, has laid the basis of national compact 
for all the races of the world, and there is not one race desti- 
tute of a tradition of the facts of its historical growth, nor 
has there been any national growth without elements of that 
religion in it. Therefore, these nations and peoples cannot 
be older than the religion that has caused their life and 
growth. 

[I have not the time to follow the result of phylology as 
applied to ethnic studies. The argument is concisely put in 
“ Rawlinson’s Origin of Nations.”’ Nor have I time to follow 
the factless hypothesis of Darwinism as applied to man. 

The student of the question of the date of the human race 
on earth has not the task of making history. His search is 
to find history and not conceal it. There is but one written, 
continuous record of the oldest times. It is clear, brief, and 
exact. Geology, cleared of its errors by the mathematics of 
astronomy, is in accord with this history. History, together 
with archeological remains and tradition, confirm its state- 
ments. A comparative review of religions sustains its rec- 
ords as true. I, therefore, conclude upon these that the date 
of the origin of the human race on earth is 7,387 years ago. 
I am the more cordial in this conclusion because I accept this 
record as God’s Word; and it has been so accepted by many 
of the best scholars of all ages. 

This paper was read before the Eclectic Club of Little 
Rock in 1880, and its dates are for that year. I have pre- 
ferred to accept the chronology drawn from the Septuagint 
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for reasons that cannot be given in this paper further than 
the simple statement that I believe the Septuagint to be a 
translation of the true original Hebrew Bible, and that the 
Hebrew, from which King James’ version is translated, has 
felt the touch on dates of rabbinical hands that the claim of 
Christ as the Messiah might be set aside. 

The following table will show the difference of the two 
systems of chronology. The total length ‘of life of most of 
the patriarchs is the same in both versions. The elements of 
chronology sought are found in the periods from the birth of 
fathers to the date of birth of eldest sons, and on that I have 
given the difference of the two versions on these periods only. 
It will be seen that the name of Canag& does not appear in 
the Hebrew, while it does in the Septuagint. 


THE GENERATION OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN PATRIARCHS. 
Lived before the birth of eldest son. 
HEB. SEP. 
130 230 
205 
190 
170 
165 
162 
165 
187 
188 


600 


9 9R9 


9a046 


THE GENERATION OF THE POSTDILUVIAN PATRIARCHS. 
Lived before the birth of widest son. 
SEP. 
Shem after the flood 
Arphaxad 3 
Canaan — 
Salah 30 
34 
30 
32 
Serug 30 
Nahor 29 
Terah 70 


> 
292 
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Then, fgom the creation to the birth of Abraham we have 
the Hebrew 1,948 years, the Septuagint 3,334 years, making 
a difference down to the birth of Abraham of 1,386 years. 
There are differences later than the birth of Abraham, which 
make the total difference in the chronology of the two ver- 


sions amount to 1,503 years. 
8. H. Bucnanan. 
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Art. X.—TO OUR READERS. 


Tuis number of the Review closes the Second Volume 
under the present management. This has been, in most 
respects, a pleasant year’s work to us, and, we hope, a pleas- 
ant and profitable one to our readers. We have done what 
we could to make the Review a blessing to the Church and 
the cause of religious education. We have labored under 
many disadvantages, but console ourselves that no good work 
is done without sacrifice and toil. Most of like publications 
have advantages, it is presumed, that we do not possess. 
With a small circulation, and no money to back it except as 
received from subscriptions, we are forced to depend upon 
the gratuitous contributions of our friends for matter for its 


pages. 

Matter that is worthy of a place in such a publication is 
worth its weight in gold, and the hard workers who furnish it 
ought to be paid its full value. We congratulate ourselves 
that we have been able to furnish to our readers such 
articles as are worthy of a place in the Review, and only 
such; yet, at the same time, we are sorry to say that the 
work of our contributors has been a labor of love. They 
have labored, as we have, not for money, but for the love 
they have for the Church and the cause of religious truth. 
All the compensation we have been able to give them has 
been to send them the Review without charge, but we hope 
there is a “ better day coming” in the history of our Church 
work, when every man can be paid a fair remuneration for 
his labor. In the mean time, we should be as diligent and 
our efforts as great for the glory and honor of Him who gave 
himself for us “ without money or without price.” 

We take this opportunity of again thanking all who have 
helped, in any way, to make the Review a success. This 
includes those who have furnished matter for its pages, and 
all who have subscribed for it and given their influence to its 
circulation. 
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We have been as careful in the selection of matter for 
publication as possible under the circumstances. When 
matter bas been offered which was deemed not suitable, after 
vareful consideration, it has been kindly and respectfully 
declined, yet, though, with thankful feelings to the contribu- 
tor. We promise our readers to exercise the same care and 
painstaking in the future, and will do all we can to make the 
Review meet the wants of the Church and the age, and make 
every number better than the preceding one. 

Our friends are earnestly solicited to do what they can and 
use their influence in extending the circulation. The drought 
has been severe and times are hard, yet it will not do for us 
to think of abandoning the publication; the necessities for it 
are greater now than ever before—but, as every one knows, 
it cannot be published without money—and even if it could, 
it would be worthless without a circulation. The circulation 
has been greatly increased in the past two years, but it is not 
near so large as it should be. If all our preachers would 
subscribe for it, with the present lay subscribers, it would 
have a good circulation and add to its usefulness manyfold. 
Can we not, at least one year, get it into the hands of all our 
preachers? If all our readers will assist us we certainly can 
approximate this end. 

All our old subscribers are asked to renew for 1882, and 
we hope they can do this at once, as, of course, we now begin 
work on the. January number. It is important that we know 
at an early day how many subscribers we are to have for the 
next year. 

Many of the subscribers for this year have not paid. We 
hope they will, if possible, forward the money at once. We 
have been able to pay the publishing bills promptly so far, 
but unless the delinquent subscribers come to our relief in a 
few days we will be forced to borrow money to pay for this 
number. As to the price of the Review, we are not afraid 
of comparison with any lke publication. It is with, if not 
below, the cheapest, and it is lower than it has ever been 
furnished to subscribers before, although more money is 


spent on it than ever before. 
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Art. XI.—NOTES. 


A MISQUOTED TEXT—JOHN VII. 17. 


If any man will do His will, he will know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of MY Sse if. 

Tis passage has often been appealed to as supplying a 
good practical rule in cases where doctrinal belief is. beset 
with speculative objections and difficulties. Let a man, it is 
said, resolutely put his hand to the discharge of known 
duties, or lay himself out for usefulness in the service of 
Christ in any way which is within his reach, and, in the 
course of time, the evidence of experience will come to help 
out his logic and put all his doubts to flight. This, in a vast 
number of cases, we hold to be sound advice, and it is indi- 
rectly sanctioned by the principle involved in our text, but it 
is not exactly that principle itself; and in this, as in all other 
instances, it is most desirable to catch, if possible, the direct 
meaning of the great Teacher. 

The student of the Greek Testament does not need to be 
informed that the English words in the passage before us, 
‘‘will do,” are not represented in the original by a single 
verb in the future tense, but by two verbs, the one depending 
upon and completing the sense of the other, which may be 
more literally and correctly rendered by the words, “ desire 
to do.” “If any one should desire to do his will; ” or, as the 
clause was happily translated, before we were born, by Prin- 
cipal Campbell, of Marischal College, “ If any one should be 
minded to do His will,” etc. This, taken along with the partic- 
ular nature of the context, at once leads us to the real meaning 
of Christ. He had directly in view the difficulties which might 
harass the mind of an honest enquirer into His claims to be 
the Messiah; and He recommends a motive principle, which, 
if it was really allowed to govern all such inquiries, would 
certainly conduct at length to the discovery of the truth. 

It is easily conceivable that a devout and thoughtful Isrel- 
ite, contemplating at the time the actual character and career 
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of Jesus of Nazareth as it came before him, might be greatly 
perplexed as to the course which he ought to pursue in refer- 
ence to His pretensions. On the one side, would be His 
blameless life, His sublime conception of God and things, 
His wonderful wisdom and works, and the strangely pene- 
trating influence of His whole character and words, acknowl- 
edged in the strong passions of some sort, excited by them 
in all grades of society. On the other side, His humble 
appearance, His poverty, His supposed Nazarine origin, and 
His disdain of material methods of accomplishing His ends, 
all so glaringly contradicting the whole current and tenor of 
Messianic prophecy, as then understood, and the consequent 
expectations of the nation. Between these two conflicting 
forces of evidence, how was it possible for any honest Jew to 
reach any conclusion with satisfaction to himself? But, says 
the teacher, to all inquirers of this character, and to all pre- 
tended inquirers of the opposite stamp, by way of reproof, 
“If your one impelling desire is to know what is God’s will 
in this matter, that you may do it—if you are really pre- 
pared, either to commit yourselves fully to Me and to My 
cause, or to turn utterly against Me with righteous indigna- 
tion, just as a disclosure of the Divine will may direct you, 
then you shall come to *‘ know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I speak of myself;’ that is to say, ‘ You 
shall reach a sound and right conclusion, whether it proves 
favorable or adverse to My claims.” 

In what respects this interpretation of the passage differs 
from the more usual view taken of its meaning, is at once 
manifest. The diffteulty to which it relates is not so much a 
speculative as a practical one; and in order to its removal 
the inquirer is counselled, no/ immediately to set about doing 
what he already knows to be God’s will, which, of course, is 
always a right and wise thing in itself, but to make the desire 
to ascertain the Divine will, that he may be able to do it, the 
one determining and absorbing motive in all his searches 
after truth, with the assurance that this state of mind will 
sooner or later lead him into the truth itself. 

No position, fairer to his hearers or more honorable to 
himself, was ever assumed by a public teacher. Nothing 
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more opposed to sectarian narrowness or ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny can be named. Yet this is the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity, for it was the spirit of Christ: and were this great 
principle devoutly acted upon in all our philosophical, as 
well as theological researches, to the exclusion of pride, 
passion, worldly self-seeking, and every other impulse which 
tends to disturb and confuse the mental vision, the result 
would be larger and more certain discoveries of truth.— 
Homiletical Monthly. 


PETER’S CONFESSION. 


He saith unto them, But whom say y that 1 am? 

And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, th 
Son of the living God.—Marrt. xvi. 15, 16. 

There is a very great difference between having a mere 
opinion about Christ and confessing Christ. Some of the 
Jews thought he was John the Baptist come from the dead; 
others thought he was Elijah; and others still, that he was 
one of the other prophets. All these opinions were more or 
less complimentary, for it was no small honor in those days 
to be taken for John the Baptist or one of the prophets, but 
they tell infinitely below the lofty and comprehensive confes- 
sion of the impulsive Peter. Peter’s confession, however, 
was not due to Peter’s impulsiveness. It was a revelation, 
but not by men, for no man knoweth the Son except the 
Father and him to whom the Father reveals Him. Matt. xvr. 
17; 1 Cor. m. 10; Gal. 1.16; 2 Cor. 1v.6; Eph. m. 8. An 
opinion is a mere belief; a confession is the expression of 
faith. “ Who do men say that I, the Son of Man, am?” is 
still a live question—the livest of all questions—and the 
answer given must be something more than an opinion, even 
though the opinion be a correct one. Unitarian beliefs will 
not do. Humanitarian beliefs, however complimentary, will 
not do. It must be a confession, not of our views or convic- 
tions merely, but of a divinely wrought faith, which swells 
into adoration and finds its expression in worship, recogniz- 
ing in the **Son of Man” the * Son of the living God,” and 
who is, therefore, both the God-Man and the Saviour of the 
world. And to him who has made such a confession, it is still 
said, as it was to Simon, the Son of Jona, “ Blessed art thou.” 
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GLORY AND GLOOM. 


Then answered Peter, and said unio Jesus, Lord, it is good for 
us to be here. —Marr. xvi. 4. 

So it was; exactly the place for them. It was easy and well 
enough for Peter to recognize the fact as he did. It was good 
for him to be in Gethsemane, too, but he did not say so—he 
did not even feel so, though the same Christ led him to both 
places. He enjoyed the glory ot the mount of Transfiguration, 
but he acted very badly amid the gloom of the eventful night. 
He thought he could abide forever, even without so much as 
a tent for himself, on the summit of the one, but he takes 
himself speedily from the reproach and danger of the other. 
Poor Peter! But we have no right to cast stones at him, for 
neither are we without the same sin. He was quick to con- 
fess his blunders, and, it is said, was afterwards crucified with 
his head downwards. He loved Christ, but now he under- 
stands neither Hermon nor Calvary. The glory and the gloom 
are too much for his vision; and hence, under the influence 
of both, he manifests his indiscretion. Luke rx. 33. We 
know something of the significance of both. Let us profit 
by our greater knowledge. When on the mountain top it is 
vasy for us to say, “ It is good for us to be here.” When we 
descend into the valley let us still say it. Let us follow Christ 
wherever he leads us, always with the same spirit of cheerful 
obedience, whether it be to the summit of the holy mount or 
into the valley of humiliation and suffering. Then will the 
ever-lingering glory on the mountain shed its gleam over the 
valley, and the humiliation will be taken out, and the keen 
edge of suffering will be stricken off, and then also may we 
know that it is possible, even as the Scripture enjoins, to 
rejoice ever more. 

CHARACTER. 
And thou Bethlehem in the land of Judea.—Matrr. 1. 6. 


Bethlehem was a very small place, and a manger, or cattle 
stall, was about the worst place in Bethlehem where a child 
could be born. But the fact that Christ was born there, 
immortalized both Bethlehem and the manger. He was not 


uneasy about his respectability. It is the man who dignifies 
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the place, and not the place the man. A rose is a rose, let 
the place of its blooming be where it may. Many small men 
occupy high positions, and thereby degrade them; and many 
great, good men occupy low places, but they are great men, 
nevertheless. There are some humble places which cannot be 
filled by any other kind of men than great ones—character and 
not place. If all the hod-carriers in the United States were 
cultivated Christians, it would be vastly more respectable to 
be a hod-carrier than it is by some supposed to be. It would 
not endanger one’s social position to be a hewer of wood if 
all the hewers of wood were just what they might be and 
should be. And if all the drawers of water throughout the 
country were thoroughly qualified to be good and wise Gov- 
ernors, not half so many of them would ever care anything 
about being Governors. The best way for him who is dis- 
satisfied with his obscurity and the inequalities that prevail 
among men, is to go vigorously to work and level up his own 
character. Many obscure children were born in obscure 
Bethlehem in the time of Christ, but Jesus is the only one 
of whom we know anything. Even asa man He rose sub- 
limely above the others in character. Since character, then, can 
exalt both poverty and obscurity, let no one be ashamed of 
either. Duties belong to us. As to what the outcome of 
our lives shall be, that belongs to God. Let us be sure only 
to keep our lives attuned unto Christ, working earnestly and 
faithfully, but worrying not. 
THE TEMPTATIONS. 

Then was Je SUS led up of the spirit to be te mopte d of the de a 
Mart. tv. 1. 

The temptations of Jesus by the devil were real—just as 
real as any which we experience. But how could a perfectly 
sinless and holy being be tempted? Inthis way: Christ had 
all the natural (innocent) desires that we have; these desires 
could be appealed to, and hence he could be tempted. Adam 
was a sinless being, but was also tempted. But the tempta- 


tions in both cases originated from without and not from 
within. If those seductive thoughts had arisen in Christ’s 
own heart, or if he had harbored them even for a moment, 
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when suggested by the tempter, his spotless purity would 
have been stained, and he would no longer have been Christ. 
But was it possible for him to yield to temptation and thereby 
sin? The perfect sinlessness of his nature did not exclude 
the possibility of his sinning. He was exposed not merely to 
temptations, but to the severest temptations, both through the 
medium of his desires, as in the present instance, and through 
the medium of his fears, as in the garden of Gethsemane and 
in the trial scenes before Pilate. But such was the loftiness 
of his character and the completeness of his dominion over 
himself, that it was possible for him not to sin, and the pos- 
sibility for him not to sin became an impossibility for him to 
sin. What comfort would it be us to know that “he was 
tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin,” if he 
fought not only victoriously, but without real danger? His 
conflict was not a deception nor his foe a mere phantom. 
Both were real; hence he can sympathize with us in our 
temptations. 

Let us not be discouraged then if we should be tempted of 
the devil also, for if he was bold enough to assault the sinless 
Jesus, he will surely be bold enough to assault us, aud 
as he was not easily discouraged in tempting Jesus, 
so will he not be easily discouraged in tempting us. 
If he fails at one point he attacks at another. He acts on 
the principle that ** every man has his price,” which is not at 
all complimentary to any man. He even thought that Job 
did not serve God for naught. If he cannot bribe us through 
our appetites he will try us through our pride, and if he fails 
then he places before us some glittering false ambition. If 
he cannot overcome us through one or more of our desires 
he assaults us through our fears, and finally in our purse, 
which is a very tender point with most men. He will follow 
us in our solitude, in our prayers, everywhere, even into the 
temple of God, if only he may gain the victory over us. 


How persistent the devil is! Let us, by the grace of God, be 
equally so, and then, in due time, we shall have cause to 
thank God, “ Who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


FOSTER. 
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Art. XII. 


BuripineG Eras rn Rexicion. By Horace Bushnell. Literary Varieties III. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 & 745 Broadway. 1881. 
Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Horace Bushnell was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, April 14, 1802. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1827, and was pastor of the North Church 
(Congregational) in Hartford, Conn., for twenty-six years. He was a man 
of commanding influence, and was remarkable for the originality and vigor 
of his thought. His writings bear the marks of the peculiarities of the 
man, and are eminently pointed and practical. The elegance and vivacity 
of his style secures at once and holds the interest of the reader. 

His select writings are published in eight volumes, and well deserve a 
place in every library. 

The book before us, however, is not in this list. It constitutes a portion 
of the “ Reliquiz,” which the author designed should be published after 
his death. It contains a series of sermons, orations and essays delivered 
and published at various times. The table of contents will give a better 
idea of the character of the work. It is as follows: 

1. Building Eras in Religion. 

2. The New Education. 

3. Common Schools. 

. The Christian Trinity, a Practical Truth. 

5. Spiritual Economy of Revivals of Religion. 

6. Pulpit Talent. 

7. Training for the Pulpit Manward. 

8. Our Gospel a Gift to the Imagination. 

9. Popular Government by Divine Right. 

10. Our Obligations to the Dead. 

11. Letter to His Holiness, Pope Gregory XVI. 

12. Christian Comprehensiveness. 

The volume contains 459 pages, and is full of ripe thought and good sense. 


_ 


We commend especially to the reader articles 1,6,7 and 11. The following 
extract from the first article, “‘ Building Eras in Religion,” will suffice to 
illustrate the author’s manner and style: 

“We are having great crowds gathered in the name of our Christian 
Association, and shall probably have still greater in the years to come, such 
as can be assembled only in some vast koinoinal structure, nowhere now to 
be found. Within a few days past there has been held in the Crystal Palace 
a grand commemoration of Handel, where a choir of three thousand gath- 
ered an audience of twenty thousand. It would not be more strange than 
some other things which have happened, that within ten years time the 
Evangelical Alliance, raised to the higher pitch and more catholic scope of 
its calling, should be gathering assemblies of saints, as it were, by nations, 
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such as will require more space than any hall of Exposition or Crystal 
Palace would be able to afford them. 

“ Besides, we are not to forget that great movements, now beginning all 
over the world, foretoken vast assemblages of believers flowing together in 
a sublime concourse of brotherhood. The Eternal Spirit is hovering over 
the nations and setting them in upon closer and closer bonds of amity, such 
as must be finally sealed by the Christian inspirations. : 

“We have been split up, for example, by many thousand debates, trying 
to settle basis of unity by the settlement of opinions. But these national 
points or entities breed, as we find, only sects and subdivisions without end, 
and all our longings after the complete fellowship are disappointed. But 
when these nits of opinion are all hatched, these dissidences all worn out, 
and the ‘ one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God, and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in all,’ begin to be felt as the uppermost 
fact and grandest faith, before which all opinions are to be schooled into 
their places, by that time we sink, as it were, in final gravitation downward 
on the state of unity. We shall flow together with an ardor of brother- 
hood now inconceivable. The roadways will become rivers of men, crowd- 
ing downward on the centers of appointed fellowship, and the assemblies 
gathered will not be satisfied with anthems that are not as the waves of the 
sea. 

“And so again, it will be when the immense imposture of Popehood goes 
down. When all priesthood goes down, letting God’s armies of believers 
forth into the enlarged liberties of his kingdom, it will be the new grand 
birthday morning of Christian brotherhood. Protestant is no more, Catho- 
lic is no more, but Christ is all, and there will be no cathedrals large enough 
to be more than side chapels of the grand houses of unity now required. 
St. Peter’s will now dwindle to a toy, and the great koinoinals, if so we please 
to call them—cathedrals they will not be—will so far have their place 
There will be no pulpits, it may be; no altar, for the sacrifice is ended, 
gone by forever; no priest or priestly vestments, for Christ, the only and 
last priest, is gone up on high; there will be no dividing screen behind 
which, in their choir, the canons are heard chanting out of sight in male 
voice only; but the whole wide space within, crowded from wall to wall 
with its many thousand worshipers, will be itself the choir, canons, all 
themselves, male and female, lifting their own grand hymn or hallelujah 
together ; so that, as the gospel itself is not a salvation for half the world, 
but for all, the glorious sopranos will now have their part, floating clear 
above and fluting heavenly sanctities on the top of so great masses of 
sound.” H 


Mepium TueroLtocy. Lectures by Rev. Reuben Burrow, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in Bethel College from 1851 to 1860, with autobiographical 
sketch and short account of funeral, arranged by his son, Rey. A. G. 
Burrow. Nashville, Tenn.: Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing 
House. 1881. 

The name of Dr. Burrow is known, perhaps, by nearly all Cumberland 
Presbyterians, and was once a household name in nearly all Cumberland 
Presbyterian families. He was a great man, a great preacher, and did a 
great work. 
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His strength was not in writing, and consequently the work before us 
does an injustice to his name and reputation. Besides, the lectures deliv- 
ered to his classes were not prepared for the press, and, no doubt, if he had 
published them himself, he would have made many changes and arranged 
them with much more care. These lectures in the hands of Dr. Burrow, 
before a class, were very different from what we have in the book. The 
personal magnetism, the zeal and warm fervor, the eloquence, and flashing 
and towering intellect of the grand man that he was, are, in a great measure, 
lost in the lectures as they appear in the book. 

Dr. Burrow was among the greatest preachers the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church ever had, and one of the great preachers of the age in any 
Church, but, as before said, we do not feel that he is fairly represented in 
the present volume. 

The following is from the Preface 

, “The following lectures and articles are the author’s own words, showing 
his style of writing, his thoughts and reasoning. The manuscripts are so 
marked.” 

We take the following from the autobiographical sketch given in the first 
part of the book: 

‘He was born June 26, 1798, in Guilford County, North Carolina. His 
parents moved to Middle Tennessee, and settled in Bedford County, in 1806 
or 1807. He professed religion and joined the Church in the summer of 
1821, and soon after was received under the care of the Elk Presbytery. 
His life from that time was spent in faithful efforts to advance the kingdom 
of the Redeemer, and a valiant soldier he was until he was called to his 
home and his reward, in May, 1868.’ 

In a notice of his death in the Banner of Peace, Dr. W. E. Ward gave a 
just tribute in the following sentences 

“Dr. Burrow was one of the founders of the Church, as he has always 
been one of its lights. Strong in physique and mind, deep in voice, bright 
in the twinkle of his keen eye, warm in the grasp of his great hand, he was 
aman to conquer and to hold. Without pretentions to graceful oratory, he 
was full of the truth, and it made him free indeed. He had studied it long 
by the fire light in the early days, by the roadside as he traveled from 
meeting to meeting, in his official chair of theology, and in the judicatures 
of the Church. His mind was quick, analytical and clear. His conception 
of the cross and the remedial scheme for man was grand and wide, and 
when his soul and mind were warmed and fully expanded by the great 
theme, conviction came to sinners, high and low, and tears ran down the 
faces of strong men, the feeblest woman became mighty in faith, and the 
hope of the Christian swayed every breast. With the drill of the gospel and 
the hammer of truth he went out into this world’s great quarry; he tore 
from their foundations in sin the old sinners and great sinners; the bowl- 
ders of sin, he broke them, he polished them, and placed them in the walls 
of Zion. For fifty years he has been building on this wall. Well done, 
faithful old man of God! From labor to refreshment you go, and the sweet 
memories of thousands upon thousands-‘of hearts in the Church you loved 
and served so well will enshrine your name.” 

We commend the book especially to all Cumberland Presbyterians, and 
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those who knew Dr. Burrow will particularly take an interest in it. It is on 

sale by the Board of Publication at Nashville, and we hope it will have a 

good sale. h 

Tre Pros_tem or Human Lire, embracing “The Evolution of Sound,” and 
“Evolution Evolved,” with a review of the six great modern scientists, 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Heckel, Hemoltz and Mayer. Revised Edi- 
tion. By A. Wilford Hall. New York: Hall & Co. 1880. 

This is an exceedingly pretentious work, but it seems to us that it falls 
very far short of making good its claims to the high rank among scientifi 
works to which it aspires. The argument against the current theory of 
sound which it presents is far from being conclusive, and the theory of the 
soul which is presented elsewhere in the book seems to us to be merely a 
refined form of materialism—the very thing which the author wishes to 
combat. We have not space for an elaborate review of the book, but it is 
a remarkable production, if not in the strength of its argument, it is at least 
in the almost unanimous endorsement which it has received from the pub- 
lic press. The “six great modern scientists’’ are doubtless on the wrong 
side of some very important questions, but it by no means follows on that 
account that every argument used against them is a sound one. It does not 
even follow that every argument used against them is worthy of their 
attention. The best way to combat error is to combai it with truth, and 
not with a counter error. However, if the reader likes to engage in such 
speculations, he might well send for the book. If we were to judge it from 
the extravagant press notices of it which we have seen, we should say, “ it 
knocks the evolution doctrine of the so-called scientists into smithereens,” 
whatever that may be—something bad, we suppose. Ik 
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